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Tutorial Institute 


39 BLOOMSBURY S8Q., LONDON. 


Principal—J. F. EWEN, M.A., 
Honours in Mathematics and Physics. 
Vice-Principal. J. DALLAS, M.A., 
Scholar of King's College, Cambridge. 

The only Institution that specialises Correspondence and Oral Tuition for 
all Higher Extra Qualifications for Teachers, The most experienced and 
successful Tutors in London, Graduates with High Degrees. 

Full Instruction, Typical Questions, Model Answers, Solutions, Careful 
Correction, Expert Hints, Prompt Individual Attention. 

The Principal's Students have been officially credited with over 2,000 
Successes, Diplomas, and Degrees. All Fees payable by Instalments. 


is the most generally recognised of the extra 


M atriculation qualifications for Teachers of the Standards. 


Oarries increase of Salary, Full Preparation 
by Expert Tutors, ‘Splendid Papers.” 
Oral and Correspondence Classes. 


Any one who can pass Matriculation will 


intermediate. find no serious difficulty Toe best Tuition 


Science or Inter Arte. 
Correspondence and Oral. 


B A B = Success at recent Exam. Full course any single 
Ass 2adC, subject, £2, 2s. 
Degree Guide Pree. 


last ten years the Principal bas obtained many times the num- 
ber of successes of any other Tutors. Oral Classes. Single 
subjects, Bt, 11e. 6d. ; three subjects, B4, 40. 
New Practical Guide to L.L. A. Free. 
Qualifies as Secondary Teacher. Graduates exempt from all 
sled « subjects save Education, Full course, @2, 128, 6d, Excep- 
tional Success at L.C.P. and A.O.P. 
Diploma Guide Free. 
Certificates, Higher and Lower, are by far the most valuable 


Froebel of all the Higher Exams, for Mistresses in Infant and Junior 


Schools. The most practical and most thorough preparation 
Orally and by Correspondence. Ten Tutors, specialists in their subjects. 


Excellent results. New Froebel Guide Free. 


L L A is of special interest to Girls’ Mistresses in London. During the 
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Excellent result at September Exam. 
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gold, tipped with iridium ; dest of all 


= Fountain Pens. 
the pen starts to write 


immediately it touches 
the paper, and your 
favourite steel nib 
can be matched 
exactly in any 
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* MABIE, TODD & 60., 


79 & 80 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Branches : 98 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95 Regent Street, W. ; 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER ; 10 Rue Neuve, 
BRUSSELS; Brentano's, 37 Ave. de Opéra, PARIS; 
and at NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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NELSON'S 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


Cheap Books for the Home and School of a High-class Character. 





BOOKSHELF. 








peoples, cities, and industries. 


The first volume of Nelson’s Young Folks’ Bookshelf is now appearing fortnightly as a Twopenny Serial. 


BRITAIN OVERSEA 


A graphic and beautifully illustrated description of the British Empire—the story of its founders, its natural wonders, 
i Complete in 10 Fortnightly Parts, which, when bound, will form one handsome volume of 
320 pages, with 22 large Coloured Plates and hundreds of Black-and-white Pictures. ‘ 


PARTS 1 to 6 NOW READY. 








It is entitled 


, Or, THE EMPIRE IN 
5 PICTURE AND STORY. 








IO Fortnightly Parts at 2d. per Part. 








Competitions with Handsome Prizes have been arranged in connection with “ Britain Overseas.” 





The attention of Parents, Teachers, and others interested in the education and welfare of children is specially directed to 
Messrs. Nelson's new scheme of publishing high-class and beautifully illustrated books for the young at a penny a week. 








For Specimen Copies and full particulars of this comprehensive scheme apply to 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
or PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY 


Vol. XXIX, No. re JAN UARY, 1909. Price 6d. 


Notices to Geemilen: and Subscribers. 


“Tus Practical TeachEr” may be ordered of any Newsagent or Bookseller, Subscribers may obtain “Tus Paact:oaL Taacuar,” post free, from the Pub- 
ar at any Bookstall, in the United Kingdom or im the Colonies. Supplies are lishers at the following terms :— 
sent monthly to the chief towns in Australasia, South Africa, and India. 
United Kingdom, Continent, \ 19 wonths,  /— 6 Months, m 
Lonpon Orrics: 35 and 36 Paternoster Row. Colonies, and United States 4 


Epinsuren Orrice : Parkside Works. . All literary communications should be addressed to the Editor, Office of 
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Educational Opinion. 


“THE difficulty of formally constituting the Registra- 
tion Council seems to be very great. Our last 
note on the subject left it in the form of suggestions to 
the Board of Education made by a Con- 
The Registra- ference which met at the College of 
tion Council Preceptors in February last, with a re- 
Again. joinder by the Board that a multiplicity 
of educational agencies and associations 
had been unrepresented at the Conference, and asking 
how the claims of these associations to representation 
were to be met. For the time being teachers’ registra- 
tion stuck fast at that point, and judging from a White 
Paper just issued, containing the further correspondence 
on the matter, at that same point it sticks still—which 
reflects no great credit on the statesmanship of the 
teaching profession generally. The point to remember 
is that by the Acts of 1906 and 1907 it was left to the 
teaching profession to evolve proposals for the formation 
of a Council and Register, the proviso being that the 
Council should be representative of the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole. 


» A a ad 
A NUMBER of delegates met in conference in Febru- 
4 ary, nearly two-thirds of these delegates being 


representative of secondary schools. A list of sugges- 
tions for the formation of the Council 
A One-sided was drawn up and forwarded to White- 
Conference. hall. But a whole host of teachers, repre- 
senting art, music, physical education, 
kindergarten, to mention only a few, had been left out 
of account, and promptly began to make their opinion 
of this neglect felt. When the members of this Con- 
ference were asked how they proposed to meet the just 
claims to representation of many of these bodies of 
teachers, they replied with a simple non possumus— 
for that is what the correspondence in the White Paper 
to hand amounts to. For the Conference presses its 
former suggestions once more on the Board of Educa- 
tion; and as to the claims of other teachers than those 
they themselves represent, why, the Board must decide. 
In fact, the Conference gives up the task of evolving 
a Registration Council which shall be really repre- 
sentative, and says to the Board of Education, “ Your 
turn, please !”’ We think our readers will agree with us 
that this fiasco does not redound to the honour of the 
statesmanship of pedagogues. 
xd a ws 
"THE correspondence which fills this new White Paper 
shows that a vast amount of feeling had been 
stirred by the one-sided suggestions made in last Feb- 
ruary. Without attempting to decide 
whether every one of the numberless 
associations in the country, big and little, 
is justified in claiming independent repre- 
sentation on a Teachers’ Registration Council, we think 
it self-evident that kindergarten, music, art, physical 
exercises, training colleges, domestic subjects, have valid 
claims to consideration. The trend of educational 
practice is making of these some of the most important 
sections of a general educational scheme. The teachers 
concerned have to possess high qualifications, obtained 


Dangerous 
Negle ct. 


only after prolonged and thorough training, and eT, 
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cannot conceive that any scheme will be “ representa- 


tive” which neglects them, or entrusts their interests to 
an amorphous member of the Council who represents 
“odds and ends.” It is no question of “ arbitrating 
between rival claims ”—to use the words of the Con- 
ference, as though representation on the Council were 
the result of a sort Zz free fight—but of finding a plan 
by which all necessary parts of a modern education can 
be represented on a supreme Council of this kind. Are 
teachers unequal to the task ? 


es SF & 

[* issuing an official guide to the teaching profession, 
the Board of Education has been well advised. 
The changes introduced during the past ten years have 
been sufficiently drastic to upset all the 
The Peda- calculations of those who used to find 
goque’s Guide. their way with ease through the maze 
of official declarations and documents of 
earlier date. Now, from the primary school to the 
position of a teacher therein, the official path is made 
clear. We advise those who buy this guide for a groat 
from Messrs. Wyman to study carefully the form of 
indenture which, from 1908 onwards, will be signed 
by students admitted to training colleges. It is now a 
legal instrument, quite different from the pious declara- 
tion of intentions in use up to the present session. 
Official documents are usually quite destitute of lighter 
features, but a pleasing change 1s created by a diagram 
showing the stages passed through between the elemen- 
tary school and the post of certificated teacher. The 
diagram is clear; it contains one diverting section. 
To an empty ellipse, two stages below the final one, 
there is stuck on an oblong containing the “ supple- 
mentary” teacher. Springing from nothing, leading to 
nowhere, the diagram seems to give an ironical point 
to the position of this much-multiplied anomaly of the 

English school system. 


ad ad od 


sik question of the married woman teacher in 
schools has been settled by the London Authority, 
and its example has already been followed by some 
provincial authorities. The decision 

‘edded— against married women will be sure to 

or Single? rouse a storm of protest, but we cannot 
help thinking that it is a wise one. In 

London, at any rate, there will be no hardship involved, 
because married women at present in the service are 
not to be displaced; the decision applies to future 
appointments. After all, a married woman’s first duty 
is to her own home and her own children, in fulfilling 
which she is laying the State under as great an obliga- 
tion as if she devoted her life to the children of the 
State in its schools, The decision almost necessarily 
follows from the binding obligation into which training 
college students now enter. It will have one directly 
beneficial result : it will tend to restrain women students, 
who have just left college after a strenuous two years’ 
work, from marrying, as has often been the case, within 
a few months of taking up an appointment, and con- 
tinuing to work in school. One can find no argument 
in favour of the practice. In another direction the 
igion may assist in lessening the glut of fully quali- 






















































fied but unemployed teachers, though in that direction 
salvation is only to be looked for in the gradual sup- 
pression of the “ supplementary ” teacher. 


es SF s& 


~ INCE our last issue Mr. Harold Gorst has been 
J “cursing” education for the edification of the 
Minister of Education and the Cambridge under- 

graduates. The performance is so very 
A Cambridge like that of the boy who dresses in a sheet 
Commination. and jumps out from a corner to frighten 

the passers-by that we hardly think that 
John Bull will feel scared at all. One necessity of 
cursing in a@ stagey way is that you must do it thor- 
oughly, in a big, loud voice, or there will be no thrill. 
So Mr. Gorst let off such terrifying charges as that our 
education system helps to make criminals; that the 
ordinary academic training tends to produce economic 
disaster; that we are destroying genius; and most 
wonderful of all, that every time you‘drive a fact into a 
child’s head you drive out an idea! These are only a 
few of the scintillations from the curse. The thrill dis- 
appears when you think that vegetarians put down 
criminality to our carnivorous habits; that socialists 
and others see economic disaster in our system of 
competitive production; that nobody knows anything 
about the cause of genius, so that it is straining the point 
to say that education destroys it; and as for the last 
gem, that it will puzzle one to find any meaning in it 
at all! We do not say that all is right with English 
education, but no good purpose will be served by thea- 
trical anathemas, even though discharged before a uni- 
versity audience and a Minister. 

5 ad ad ad 


OR some reason or other the study of German is 
losing ground in English schools. The fact is 
quite apparent to those who have.experience of modern 
language teaching, and the Modern Lan- 
Alas ! poor guage Association has been deploring it 
German! to the Board of Education in a letter 
which has appeared in the daily press. 
The importance of German is urged from the point of 
view (1) of literary culture, (2) the public services, 
(3) of practical utility, and (4) of rendering a good 
understanding between the two peoples /ess easy. That 
last point looks like a humorous criticism of the diffi- 
culty of German as a language. The intention is clear ; 
it is only that the terms are muddled, and the writer 
has said exactly the opposite of what he meant to say. 


ad ad ad 


S it true that the brains of England all gravitate to 
London? Professor Ramsay Muir seemed to imply 

as much in a paper he read at Liverpool on “ The In- 
tellectual Poverty of the Provinces.” We 

Where do the think him unnecessarily severe. If the 
Brains go? rural districts are poverty-stricken in 
intellect, the same does not hold good of 

the great provincial centres. London is the home of 
the great scientific societies, and of societies literary, 
scientific, dramatic, social, and philosophic galore. But 
these do not necessarily imply intellectual life; often 
the contrary—a dreary stagnation, the stagnation of 
movements which have become formal, institutional, 
systematised. We speak from experience when we say 
that intellectual life of a keener, more intimate, and 
stimulating kind can be found in some of our provincial 
towns than in London for the average intellectual 
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worker. A generalisation like Professor Muir’s is gener- 
ally founded on the fact that the great wits and intel- 
lects tend to congregate in the capital city of any coun- 
try, where they represent the average level of intellectual 
ability about as correctly as a Court function represents 
the average of social amenities. 


Bad ad Rad 


VERY teacher knows to his cost that metaphors 
are queer things, and require very careful hand- 

ling if they are not to produce unholy mirth. In a 
dramatic sketch in one of the great Amer- 

Miztures— ican monthlies one of the characters 

revels in metaphors, and mixes them 
furiously. The sketch is called “The House of Rim- 
mon,” and the metaphorically inclined character says 
“the Assyrians are blazing along like a waterspout to 
chop Damascus down like a handful of chaff;” while 
Naaman, the leper, is “a broken reed whose claws 
have been cut.” After that we are not at all surprised 
that he should call out, “ But save the corner-stones 
that float the ship.” 

Only a few days ago the New Age described John 
Burns as “ standing as a British bulldog couchant, ever 
ready to fly with outsoaring pinion,” which implies a 
combination of qualities and attributes which is, to say 
the least, unusual in the bulldog, full of excellent 
qualities and attributes as he is. 


ad ad od 
TRIUMPH of translation is the one attributed the 
4 other day to a Japanese student. He rendered 


“ Out of sight, out of mind” by “ The invisible is the 

insane.” Languages have pitfalls for the 

—and Trans- foreigner, as was found by the French- 

lations. man who turned the title of the Bishop of 

Sodor and Man into “L’Evéque du Siphon 

et de ’Homme.” But even paraphrase may prove a 

trap, as witness the conversion of Mark Antony’s line, 

“© pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth!” into, 
“* Excuse me, you sanguinary clod !” 


ad 5 ad Js) 
; ROM time to time we have noted the efforts made 
in America by school authorities and Boards of 
Education to suppress the “ fraternities and sororities,” 
. the school secret societies. The last 

Phi, Beta, : ie , 

stage was the passing in many places of 
a Tule suspending any scholar at a high 
school who refused to withdraw from his fraternity. 
This has actually taken place in Chicago, whereupon 
the pupil filed a petition for a mandatory writ to compel 
the Education Authority to reinstate him in his high 
school privileges. The court refused the writ, agreeing 
with the school authorities that the school societies were 
an open rebellion against regulations propounded in the 
interests of discipline and efficiency. What a prospect 
for us should secret societies manage to cross the “ her- 
ring-pond.” But then we shall always have the ruling 

of the Chicago court as a leading case. 


ad ad Bad 


HE result of Mr. Runciman’s well-meant effort to 
make peace in the educational world must have 
further impressed upon him the difference between 
religion and Christianity. One dare scarcely 
Unwept,Un- mention it—but would not right of entry, 
honoured— placed upon the statute book to satisfy 
precisians, become in Council schools the 

deadest of dead letters within a year ¢ 


Kappa again. 
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TO THE CENTRE OF ENGLAND 
BY CANAL. 


BY ROBERT J. FINCH, HORNSEY COUNTY SCHOOL. 


(IUustrated from Photographs by A. Carr.) 


]* addition to the careful study of the geographical 
and historical material afforded by London and 
the London Basin, points of interest farther afield ar 
visited by scholars of the Hornsey County School, and 
efforts are made each year to open up a fresh field of 
investigation for the benefit of the upper forms, as well 
as for the general improvement and extension of the 
regular scheme of school journeys adopted as part of the 
curriculum. 

In 1908 the innovation took the form of a journey by 
canal from London to Shakespeare’s country. Scholars 
made the canal-boats their home for a week, lived the 
“simple life,” and studied Nature and her many moods 
under the best possible conditions. Apart from the 
multitude of new experiences and the social gain, the 
journey was in the main one of threefold interest as 
regards the school curriculum. Geographical studies 
were available all along the route ; ample opportunities 
were afforded for discussing such problems as the de- 
pendence of plants and characteristic crops on soil and 
geological structure of the locality; the engineering 
difficulties incidental to canal-cutting and railway con- 
struction, and how they may be overcome; the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of inland navigation; the 
distribution of villages in relation to water supply as 
determined by geological outcrops; and the reasons 
for the development of “ inland watering-places ” such 
as Leamington. Historical interests were served by the 
careful study of Warwick Castle—according to Sir Walter 
Scott, “the finest monument of ancient and chivalrous 
splendour which remains uninjured by time ”—Lord 


Leycester’s Hospital, the city gates and the old Tudor 


Tue Baross, Crew, AND PASSENGERS. 


streets of Warwick, Guy's Cliff, Kenilworth Castle, and 
the world-famous antiquities of :Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Literary studies were enriched and amplified by a short 
stay in Shakespeare’s country and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Stratford and its host of literary associations. 
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Barcee Marpens (Finp THE GENUINE ARTICLE). 


The first week in the summer holiday was selected for 
the carrying out of the project. Starting from King’s 
Langley on Saturday, July 25, we reached Leamington 
on Monday evening, and Warwick early on Tuesday 
morning. From Warwick as centre, visits were made 
to Kenilworth and Guy’s Cliff on Tuesday afternoon, 
and to Stratford-on-Avon on Wednesday. The return 
journey was commenced early on Thursday morning, 
and King’s Langley was reached at about midday on 
the following Saturday. 

As may be imagined, the organisation of such an 
expedition was no light matter. Every detail had to 
be definitely settled some weeks in advance. Special 
rail fares had to be fought for, stores had to be bought, 
and suitable boats procured for the journey. Letters 
were written to Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon with a 
view to securing special rates for viewing the various 
places of interest. It is very remarkable how at every 
point interest and sympathy were forthcoming from 
almost every one whose help we solicited. Miss Marie 
Corelli, whose home is at Stratford-on-Avon, showed 
keen interest in our plans, and not only secured the 
co-operation of the Mayor of Stratford (who acted as 
guide to many places of interest, and further, as one 
of the Shakespeare trustees, secured free admission to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace and Ann Hathaway’s cottage), 
but invited the whole party to visit her at Mason Croft. 

As we intended to make the canal-boats our home 
for the week, matters of sleeping accommodation, as 
well as those of commissariat, claimed our attention. 
The provision of “board residence” for 26 girls, 27 
boys, and 7 of the staff taxed our ingenuity to the 
utmost, especially when expenses had to be kept as 
low as possible for the sake of the less fortunate mem- 
bers of the party. How far we succeeded may be 
estimated from the fact that the total cost per head 
for the whole journey (including admission fees to 
places of interest, return railway fare, 2s. 2d., from 








Highbury to King’s Langley, and special fares for 
journeys from Warwick to Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliff, and 
Stratford by motor car) worked out at 12s. 6d. 

A conversation with an influential friend resulted in 
a visit to the City Road Dock of Messrs. Fellows, Morton, 
and Clayton. the well-known canal-carriers of the Grand 
Junction, whose manager entered at once into the spirit 
of the scheme. We inspected the various types of 
boat used for long journeys on the canal, and eventu- 
ally selected two “ narrow boats” of the usual monkey- 
boat pattern, about 72 feet long and 6 feet 6 inches 
beam. These were sent to Uxbridge to be specially 
fitted up for the novel use to which they were to be 
put. The very material assistance and advice of Mr. 
Labrum, the genial manager of Messrs. Fellows, Morton, 
and Clayton’s office at Uxbridge, and the practical 
co-operation of their chief boatbuilder, Mr. Morgan, 
contributed a great deal towards. the success of the 
expedition. At intervals along each side of the boats 
staples were driven, to which the “clews” of our 
hammocks could be attached. A rough table, hinged 
in the middle so that it could be folded and easily 
stowed away, was made for each boat. These tables 
had no legs, but were slung from the footboard which 
runs over the boat from bow to stern, supported by 
short masts, and which serves as the “ ridge-pole” of 
the canal-boat “when its roof is put on”—that is, 
when the tarpaulin covers are drawn over the open 
boat in wet or cold weather. Rough boxes were placed 
on board for the storage of the passengers’ personal 
property, and to serve as supports for the plank-seats 
at meal-times. Stores of various kinds were bought 
at wholesale prices and put aboard at the City Road 
Dock. Paraffin stoves and the necessary kettles and 
urns were hired from local caterers. Enamelled wash- 
basins and large galvanized iron buckets for holding 
water were also provided. Each member of the party 
brought plate, cup, spoon, knife and fork, and egg-cup 
for personal use, and at least one other article, such as 
a milk-jug or dish, for the use of all. The hammocks 
were nearly all made by their respective owners at a 
cost of about 1s. each. A pillow, sleeping-suit, and an 
extra large blanket completed the sleeping outfit. Each 
brought his own toilet paraphernalia; only old clothes 
were worn ; and luggage was cut down to the irreducible 
minimum. 

The usual careful preparation for the journey was 
undertaken as an integral part of the daily school work. 
The whole route was carefully gone over in the seog- 
raphy lessons; the historical associations of Leaming- 
ton, Warwick, Kenilworth, and Stratford were worked 
out in detail in the history lessons; and as literature 
for the preceding half-term the plays of Shakespeare 
were studied in broad outline. This mental equipment 
for the journey was supplemented by a guide-book,* 
planned and hectographed by the writer. It was 
arranged as follows :— 

Page 2—Roll-call. 

Page 3—General rules to be observed. 

Page 4—General programme for the week. 

Page 5—Daily routine. 

Page 6—General map of route. 

Page 7—Notes on the canal. 








* The Editor has one of these guides in his possession, and assures his 
readers that it is a model of its kind. Mr. Finch has twenty copies, which he 
will forward to the first twenty readers who make application on a post 
card. A charge of twopence will be made to cover cost of printing and 
postage, 
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Pages 8, 10, 11, 12, 14—Detailed diagram-maps of 
the route in five sections. 

Pages 9 and 13—Gcological maps of country traversed. 

Page 15—Notes on Leamington. 

Page 16—Map of Leamington and Warwick. 

Page 17—Notes on Warwick. 

Page 18—Notes on Warwick Castle. 

Page 19—Plan of Warwick Castle. 

Page 20—Day’s programme at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Page 21—Notes on Stratford-on-Avon. 

Page 22—Notes on Shakespeare’s country. 


Each scholar was also supplied with an excellent little 
printed guide to Stratford-on-Avon. This rendered it 
unnecessary to occupy much of the limited space of 
the MS. guide-book with matter on Shakespeare. The 
sectional diagrams of the route were compiled from 
the six-inch Ordnance Survey sheets. The canal is 
represented by straight parallel lines to allow of the 
insertion of greater detail. The general map of the 
route of course corrects the false impression. which might 
be formed as to the real course followed by the canal. 
All bridges, locks, and branch canals are shown, as well 
as every town and village ; and farms or inns near the 
canal where supplies of fresh milk, bread, butter, and 
eggs are, likely to be obtained are clearly indicated. 
The numbers by the canal] show heights in feet above 
sea-level. 


(To be continued.) 
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The New English Movement. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TASK OF THE PRIMARY 


SCHOOLS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


IN THE ELEMENTARY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL TO 


LAY A FIRM FOUNDATION. 


THE PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE 
WHAT CAN BE DONE 
THE LITERATURE OF THE 


THIRD STANDARD. 


BY “ OBSERVER.” 


\ 7ATCHING the changes which mark the progress to 
manhood and womanhood, I seem to see, at 
about the age of eight or nine, the birth of that faculty 
for hero-worship which is of such enormous value to 
the wise educator. I do not mean that previous to this 
age the young child has never indulged in the admira- 
tion which, according to the poet, is one of the things 
by which we live, but up to this time he has been satisfied 
with the heroes of his own immediate environment. 

As his critical faculty develops, he begins to find 
these heroes out! Woe to him, then, if at this time 
of disillusionment he is not supplied with something 
to fill the void in his life—something to admire whole- 
heartedly, something which will provide a strong incen- 
tive to virtuous endeavour. He is now able to over- 
come the mechanical difficulties of reading, and if a 
large proportion of the reading-matter put before him 
at this critical juncture tells of the heroes of literature 
and history, the teacher will find him quite ready to 
join in the old-world chorus of honour :— 

“Let us now praise famous men and our fathers that be- 
gat us. , 

“Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned 
for their power, giving counsel by their understanding, and 
declaring prophecies: Leaders of the people by their counsels 
and by their knowledge of learning, meet for the people, wise 
and eloquent in their instruction: Such as found out musical 
tunes and recited verses in writing. . . . 

“Their seed shall remain for ever, and their glory shall not be 
blotted out. 

“Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth for 
evermore.” 

The old writer gives a good summary of the various 
kinds of heroes. But there is in hero-worship, as in 
other things, a more or less regular natural progression. 
Our youngest pupils prefer those who “ bear rule in 
their kingdoms, men renowned for their power,” rather 
than the less obvious heroes of peace, who are distin- 
guished by intellectual wisdom, knowledge of learning, 
eloquence, and ability to make verses. In other words, 
we must begin with the “men of their hands,” who 
won fame by their physical conrage and endurance ; 
for they came first in the progress of the race, and their 
brave deeds made possible a state of society in which 
the heroes of peace could in their turn exhibit their 


quality. 


The young pupil cannot appreciate refinement of 
motive. He can, however, readily understand a fight. 
His hero must be of absolute simplicity, a man who has 
one great and engrossing aim, something to face or 
endure, something on which to expend that bodily 
strength and skill which are the admiration of every 
healthy-minded boy and girl. He must not be tco 
intellectual. The intellectual resource necessary for the 
success of his adventure must, as a rule, be supplied 
by a heroine; and the stories selected for use at this 
stage ought, if possible, to have a Medea to every 
Jason. So we shall impress upon both sexes the im- 
portant lesson which an effete civilisation has hidden or 
obscured—namely, that “woman is not undeveloped 
man, but greater.” This is my answer to those lady 
teachers who tell me that the stories of the heroes of 
old are not fit mental food for girls. I know of nothing 
half so good. 

I once knew a very lazy and worthless man, who 
steadily neglected all his opportunities, and -left his 
wife—a noble woman—to support his family. He 
was, however, a man of rare sensibility, and was 
often seen to weep furtively over the woes of Effie 
Deans and other tragic figures of fiction. Now, his 
fault did not lie in an appreciation of Scott and other 
immortals, but in his inability to apply his reading to 
practical everyday life. There is a moral for us here. 

It is our duty to convey, in the least obtrusive manner 
possible, that there are dragons to be fought and vic- 
tories to be won within our own daily experience ; other- 
wise the last state of our story-loving pupils may be 
that of my snivelling friend, and the glowing admirers 
of Arthur’s knights will miss the opportunities for the 
exercise of courtesy which are to be found in every 
omnibus and at.every street crossing. It is quite 
possible to go to the dentist in the spirit of Lancelot 
or Galahad venturing on a knightly quest. It takes, 
however, a good deal of tact to draw the parallel, and 
on the whole it is better to do it when occasion arises 
than to tack the moral to the end of every well-told 
tale. Let us, then, find and use for reading-matter at 
this stage simply-rendered and well-written tales of 
the heroes of those days when adults acted with the 
simplicity of children, without that hesitating doubt 
which the modern world calls a well-balanced judgment, 
but which paralyses action and makes cowards of us all. 

But what of the heroes of to-day ? I would not pass 
them by. A stirring tale from the daily paper can be 
used with profit if told or read to our pupils ; and those 





who have been nourished upon the stories of the heroes 
of old will be quickest to appreciate the heroism of the 
sea, the mine, the factory, and the city fire. I would 
take London children to the Postmen’s Park, and tell 
them of the deeds which Watts’s tablets commemorate ; 
and I would tell them, too, that the great artist who 
loved to honour the heroes of his 6wn day had a mind 
steeped in the lore of the legendary past, and saw in 
the brave man who faced the deadly sewer gas to rescue 
a comrade the Theseus or the Siegfried or the Lancelot 
of his time. The hero is an immortal type; only his 
opportunity and his method vary with the times. 


“His song of dawn outsoars the joyful bird, 
Swift on the weary road his footfall comes ; 
‘The dusty air that by his stride is stirred 
Beats with a buoyant march of fairy drums. 
Awake, O Earth! thine ancient slumber break ; 
To the new day, O slumbrous:Earth, awake! 


“Yet long ago that merry march began, 
His feet are older than the path they tread ; 
His music is the morning-song of man, 
His stride the stride of all the valiant dead ; 
His youngest hopes are memories, and his eyes 
Deep with the old, old dream that never dies,” * 


It is advisable to keep up in this Standard the story- 
reading already recommended for younger pupils. A 
teacher of our acquaintance has used such books as 
Messrs. Jack’s abridged Robinson Crusoe, in the excellent 
‘Children’s Heroes ” series, reading them to his pupils 
as a reward for good work. When a book had been read 
through, it was given as a prize for some school achieve- 
ment, or as a surprise reward. “ This book is for Tom 
Jones, because I heard him laugh and whistle when I 
thought he was going to lose his temper.” The re- 
cipient looked immensely pleased, and the incident 
would have rejoiced thie heart of General Baden-Powell, 
who recommends us to whistle under all trying circum- 
stances ! 

One is delighted to trace the growth and development 
of school book clubs, which are now in operation in a 
large number of up-to-date schools. (See p. 335 of 
this issue.) Mr. Burrow begins early with his excellent 
plan, encouraging even the younger children in the 
formation of a home library. This is altogether de- 
lightful, and much better than the founding of a class 
library of books on loan. Old Gorgon Graham, in his 
Letters to his Son, gives the advice, “ Mind your own 
business ; own your own business; run your own busi- 
ness,” and we might paraphrase this for our present 
purpose, “ Buy your own books, read your own books, 
keep your own books.” The books purchased by a Third 
Standard ought to be preparatory literature, and I 
repeat once more the advice I have already given on 
this matter. Write to Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
Messrs. Nelson, and Messrs. Collins for lists of cheap 
literature for younger children, and make selections 
from these. It is better that a child should purchase 
a Water Babies or an Alice in Wonderland or a book of 


* Henry Newbolt. 
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heroic tales, than that his money should be spent on a 
specially written tale about nobody in particular; 
Messrs. Jack’s excellent series of biographies for young 
children, already mentioned, contains first-class vol- 
umes for this purpose. Let the example of a London 
teacher, who collects a farthing at a time, encourage 
those who are hesitating to begin this work on the 
ground that children have no money. It is the poorer 
child who gets most spare coppers, and the ban upon 
cigarettes will help to swell the contributions to the 
book club. The effect of this work on the general 
intelligence of a class cannot be easily estimated. 


I Pete 
SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


he my last article I gave some illustrations of oral 
composition in one of the lower grades in Mil- 
waukee. Several London teachers have told me that 
they have since tried exactly the same exercises in 
their own schools, and that if the work I gave in the 
November issue is some of the best work in the United 
States, they feel surprised at it, and more gratified with 
their own. I want to say “right here,” as an Amer- 
ican would put it, that I did not confine my visits to 
the schools which made a speciality of particular sub- 
jects of instruction; my aim was to get an accurate 
view of all the work under ordinary conditions. I 
can, and shall, tell of some American work in English 
which no English school I know can quite equal; but 
when the work is exceptional, I shall say so. And my 
whole object is gained if English teachers will play the 
réle of interested critics, and try things for themselves. 
And sometimes, may I say, the description of a lesson 
with moderate results is more suggestive and stimu- 
lating to a good teacher than an account of a perfect 
one. I make no apology, then, for not providing an 
educational exhibition composed entirely of marvel- 
lous products contributed exclusively by juvenile prodi- 
gies. It is my deliberate intention to present ever 

variety of work I found. The American teacher will 
be the last to complain of that. 

The next characteristic lesson in English composition 
which I ask the English reader to consider with me was 
given in a very mixed class at Chicago. It was, I 
think, called a Nature-study lesson, but, like the German 
Anschauung Unterrichts, it was a training in speech 
about a picture, and not in the knowledge of things. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(MIXED). 


Grades ITI. and [V. Forty-six children were present, 
varying from eight to thirteen years of age, with an 
average age of ten years. 

Teacher (showing a picture). You all know this bird. 

Pupil. The sod-hended woodpecker. 

A hittle girl wrote the name on the board. 

Teacher. Why is he called that ? 

First Pupil. Because he has a red head. 

Second Pupil. There’s a fairy story which tells why 
his head is red. 

A little negro girl now stepped out to tell the story. 
She told a long one, with much repetition. It was diffi- 
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cult to follow, and sheYmissed the whole point, until 
the teacher suggested it to her. 

Teacher. What kind of bill has he ? 

First Pupil. He has a sharp bill. 

Second Pupil. He has a short bill. 

Third Pupil. He has a stout bill. 

Teacher. Why does he need a sharp bill * 

Pupil. To pick insects out of trees. 

Teacher. What has he to do first ? 

Pupil. He has to bore in trees. 

Teacher. Bome say he is a destructive bird, some say 
not. Why not? 

Pupil. Because he takes the insects out which hurt the 
trees, 

Teacher. Does the woodpecker do any harm ? 

First Pupil. He picks holes in the trees, and the wind 
gets in and decays the trees. 

Second Pupil. He takes little bites of the cherries. 

Third Pupil. Sap runs out of the holes which he 
makes. 

At this point of the lesson eight of the pupils were 
selected to write about the woodpecker on the wall- 
slates; the rest wrote in their desks. Those who were 
working on the slates spent a very long time over the 
title. “You can’t hurry them,” said the teacher— 
which I thought was a somewhat un-American re- 
mark. 

I carefully took down all the exercises which were 
written on the wall-slates, and I give below the three 
which were most distinct from each other. 


A 
The woodpecker thinks he does the trees good, but he don’t. 
He pickes holes in the trees, and the sap runs out. 
B 


The woodpeckers head is red 
His bill is short and sharp 
He eats cherries 
C 
The reason the woodpeckers head is red he put on the woman 
cap. The reason that his rest is white, he put on her apron. 
The reason that his wings are black he put on the woman waist. 


“ Rest” in Exercise C is probably intended for 
“breast.” “ Waist” is correct American for blouse or 
bodice—at least, I think so. 

Now = am well aware that it is by no means always 
advisable to check the early composer by bringing 
him up sharply for every eccentricity in his spelling. 
One can cause the composition lesson to be detested 
by a child if it is resolved merely into a lesson in the 
spelling of all those tricky nao, & which he finds he 
cannot do without, though he does not see much of 
them in his reading-book. I am not, however, assert- 
ing that a child hates to learn to spell; that is another 
question. These comments arise because some of 
these children seemed very doubtful about their spell- 
ing; they hesitated much. They often decided rightly, 
but the whole process was, I thought, not mechanised 
enough. 

The teacher said her principal did not believe in 
learning to spell; the teacher should spell the words 
for the children when they required to use them. If 
they did not know, they should ask. This was the 


theory on which his belief was based—By learning how 
to write the word when one wants to write it, an in- 
terest is created in the spelling of it, and the sinéerest 
holds the spelling, not rules and repetitions. 
Clearly a truth, but not enough of the truth. 


To a 
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man who has to look out a foreign word in a dictionary 
every time he wants to use it, it will be interesting to 
learn it the first or second time he finds it, to save 
himself further trouble. But would he do this if he 
had a living dictionary available on demand to solve 
all orthographical difficulties as they arose and when 
they arose? These children are quite sharp enough to 
know they need not bother if teacher will tell them 
every time. She informed me that she started out 
principal’s way, but when she had told the same child 
the same old word fifty times, she had no further use 
for that method. 

I remarked that the spelling on the wall-slates did 
not show very serious defects. “ Yes,” she said, “I 
know ; I only picked out the best spellers.” 

At this stage the teacher suggested that I should go 
on with the lesson; so I asked a few questions. 

Question. What does the bird live on ? 

Answer. He lives on insects. 

Question. Where does he find the insects ? 

Answer. He finds them inside trees. 

Question. Inside which part of the tree ? 

Answer. Inside the bark. 

Question. How does he know when insects are inside 
the bark ? 

Answer. He hears them. 

Question. Who has seen a red-headed woodpecker ? 

First Answer. I seen it in Missouri. 

Second Answer. I seen it in Tennessee. 

Third Answer. I saw it in Georgia. 

Fourth Answer. I saw it in Jackson Park. 

Question. How large is it ? 

I withdrew this question, and asked if it was as Jarge 
as the bird in the picture, or larger, or smaller. All 
except one little girl said it was larger than the picture, 
which was really exactly life-size. 

There is much of good in a lesson of this kind, but 
why call it Nature study? Only four children in a 
large class had ever seen the bird, and, perhaps, not 
one of them sufficiently to note its habits or structure. 
However, it was within the intent of the school to 
approach the teaching of English composition through 
Nature work, so I have reproduced it among my lessons 
on English. 

The next lesson on composition which I shall give 
was also connected with Nature work, this time of a. 
much more satisfactory kind than the examination of 
@ picture. 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL (MIXED). 


Grade III. Thirty-nine pupils were present, with an 
approximate average age of nine and a half years. 

During the lesson preceding this one these children 
had been busy in the school garden, and, on coming 
back to their classroom, were required to answer the 
following questions, which were written on the board. 
(Americans say “ board” even when there is no board 
there, and they really mean the wall-slates.) 

1. How did you prepare your garden beds for plant- 
ing ¢ 
2. What is a drill used for ? 

3. How deep are large seeds, like peas and beans, 
planted ? 

4. What makes a garden grow ? 

Through the courtesy of the principal, I am able to 
give two of the papers exactly as written. The first 
one was considered to be very good. 






















































THE GARDEN. 

How did you prepare your garden beds for planting ? 

First I pulled out all the weeds and stones so the soil would 
be nice and fine. 

What is a drill used for ? 

A drill is a little furrow used for planting seeds. 

How deep are large seeds, like. peas andl Gouna, planted ? 

Peas and beans are planted about an inch and a half deep. 

What makes a garden grow ? 

By taking good care of it. ‘ 

The truth and the irrelevance of the last answer are 
equally obvious; but the method of the whole pro- 
cedure is very interesting. Wackford Squeers, Esq., 
that unworthy pioneer of practical work in. schools, 
used to say, we may remember, “ W-i-n, win; d-e-r, der ; 
winder. Boy, go and clean the winder.” Here the 
process is reversed; the children do things first, and 
then express in language what they have done. 

The second paper was marked “ Not satisfactory.” 

THE GARDEN. 

How did you prepare your garden beds for planting ? 

First I made the ground soft. Then I took out the stones and 
then made drills. 

What is a drill used for ? 

To plant seeds in. 

How deep are large seeds, like peas and beans, planted ? 

* * * * * * 

It is usual in the States to require children to get on ; 
this paper was unfinished, and meagre papers are mostly 
marked “ unsatisfactory.” 

(To be continued.) 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 
From long experience of the primary teacher, I feel 
that the mother tongue should be the chief subject of 
his training. Not the niceties of English grammar and 
analysis, nor the more specialised refinements of English 
philology, but a broad and humane study of English 
as a means of expression. The primary teacher in 
training does not read enough. does not write enough, 
does not speak enough. It would be well for him, and 
for those whom he is going to teach, if he were soaked 
in English literature, from*Chaucer to Stevenson and 
Kipling. He should be induced to read, read, read, 
without the petty distractions which too often beset the 
ordinary academic course, and without the fear of 
examination before his eyes. One is often horrified, in 
talking to training college students, to discover how 
little they know of English literature. Take them where 
you will—Milton, Pope, Gray, Shelley, Byron, Macaulay, 
Tennyson—they have never heard of anything you 
mention unless it happens to be a prescribed book. 
They have no time for anything else! If these stu- 
dents were allowed to browse about through English 
literature for two years, and do nothing else—of course, 
under competent direction and advice—would they not 
have a chance of gaining, like King Solomon, “a wise 
and understanding heart,” which would be worth any- 
thing to the country which paid the expenses? As it 
is, with next to no time for reading or reflection, and 
but mutilated opportunities for social intercourse, the 
hard-working primary teacher has to struggle through 
a course of bewildering variety, and if he is successful 
he is launched forthwith upon his life’s work. It is 
not easy, under such circumstances, for a man or woman 
to feel much of the joy of life, to be awake to the great 
thoughts and emotions which have shaken humanity, 
or, if dimly perceiving them, to have gained adequate 
means for their expression.—Professor Wyld in his new 
book, “ The Teaching of Reading.” (John Murray.) 
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A SCHOOL BOOK CLUB. 
I. 
BY J. W. BURROWS, SANDFIELD BOYS’ SCHOOL, GUILDFORDs 


“HE evolution of the library as a public institution 

is largely responsible for the lack of a desire for 

the personal possession of good books. With either a 

national, municipal, or school library constantly forcing 

itself on his attention, a child grows up with a habit 

of making the fullest use of those institutions for 
supplying all his literary wants. 

The habit of personal expenditure on books is one 
of which he has no experience, the entire home library 
usually consisting of some half-dozen books, more or 
less unintelligible, together with whatever prize books 
the united efforts of the family have succeeded in 
acquiring. 

It was with a view to create and stimulate a desire 
to become the actual owners of part of our great literary 
heritage that our book club came into existence ; for, 
important as it is to inculcate a love of good books, it 
is of equal importance to cultivate in the children the 
habit of gathering around them what they can of that 
“gentle and numerous society, kings and statesmen, to 
linger patiently in those plainly furnished and narrow 
anterooms—our bookcase shelves” (Ruskin). 

Our aim was not merely to supply children with good 
literature, but to train them in the habit of acquiring 
books for themselves by setting aside part of the usual 
weekly pocket money for the purpose. 

As a first step, a circular letter was sent to the parents, 
in which the scheme was set forth in detail, its advan- 
tages pointed out, and an invitation extended to them 
to co-operate in making it a success. 

The response was exceedingly gratifying, especially 
as in many cases it came from totally unexpected 
quarters. The club is under the management of a 
committee of the managers and staff, and the choice 
of books purchased lies entirely with them. 

Subscriptions are taken twice a week, and the clerical 
work is practically nil. Children are not encouraged to 
subscribe comparatively large sums, as these are usuall 
levied on the parent, but preference is shown for onal 
sums subscribed regularly. 

The regular distribution of the books, accompanied 
by a short address on some of the purchases or their 
authors, helps to keep up the interest. The terminal 
report, too, contains a prominent notice to parents. 

Not the least interesting part of the scheme is that 
relating to finance. The success in this department is 
due to the cordial co-operation of the managers and 
Education Committee. 

A suggestion was made that the club be allowed to 
purehase all books through the Education Committee’s 
contractors, thus securing for its members the sub- 
stantial discounts allowed by these firms. This was 
agreed to, and we now offer the extra discount as a 
bonus, and an incentive to the children to make their 
little pecuniary sacrifices. As a concrete example of 
how it works, take the following. Children of the lower 
school are being supplied with an excellent book, ex- 
actly suited to our purpose, the published price of 
which is tenpence. The ordinary bookseller’s price 
would be ninepence. The club supplies its subscribers 
for sixpence. 

Fears were expressed by some members of the Edu- 
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cation Committee that the existing agencies for the 
encouragement of thrift might suffer in consequence 
of the new club. These fears have proved groundless. 

We have set our faces against the pernicious system 
of supplying books on credit ; every book must be paid 
for lone distribution. Every member has an account 
to his credit, and when distribution of purchases is 
made, not only does he receive a book he has already 
mid for, but we take care that there is always a meee | 
fates to carry forward. The pleasures of anticipa- 
tion and the joys of complete possession are emotions 
not to be lightly regarded in estimating the effect of 
the scheme in school life. 

In the selection of books our guiding principle has 
always been, and is now, to selecé what Ruskin calls 
** good books for the hour, and good books for all time.” 
We have, of course, to guard against any possibility of 
the “ kings and statesmen ” lingering onl on the table 
in the best parlour. But we have found that, by paying 
due regard to individual taste and capacity in the selec- 
tion, there is little to fear from this neglect. 

To satisfy ourselves, however, that the books are 
read and understood, we call in the composition lesson 
to our assistance, when various methods are adopted, 
including asking questions on the text, requiring the 
children to write the substance of a portion set for 
preparation, and sentence-forming to illustrate new 
words and phrases occurring in the reading matter. 

This last exercise was at first a complete failure, 
and on inquiry we found that less than 20 per cent. of 
the children had access to a dictionary in their own 
homes. Our next distribution of books included a 
goodly number of dictionaries. 

It is difficult to predicate in precise terms the effect 
of the scheme on school work, but we have reason to 
know that its influence is not bound by the narrow 
limits of any particular subject. 

It is a valuable aid to moral instruction, and as such 
performs its share in moulding the characters of our 
future citizens, whose duties will surely be discharged no 
less intelligently because of an intimate acquaintance 
with the master-minds of the past. 


Il. 


FOWELL, LONG LANE COUNCIL SCHOOL, 
EAST FINCHLEY, N. 


BY A. T. 


SoM E of the things which teachers in our elementary 
«7 schools do for children are so simple and so 
commonplace that they are very apt to be overlooked. 
The teachers meet with praise or blame according as 
the general public think they are doing the various 
school subjects well or ill. But all the time, and practi- 
cally unnoticed, these teachers are quietly but surely 
going on with a work which is of more importance than 
all these subjects put together. 

At the head of every class is a well-bred, educated 
man or woman, who every day, and every hour of the 
day, is teaching the children under his or her care to be 
honest, industrious, neat, orderly, self-respecting, and 
courteous ; and really this part of a teacher’s work is 
quite as important—nay, more so—than the teaching 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Banish all text- 
books from the class, and place the children for a few 
hours every day under the guidance of a kindly, intelli- 
gent man or woman, and they will acquire instinctively 
the habits I have mentioned, and so become better 
citizens of our great country. 
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Somewhat akin to this is the work of cultivating 
the habit of reading good books; and this habit is of 
infinite value to the scholar when he has left school 
in providing him with a splendid recreation in his 
leisure time, in enabling him to digest the essence of 
all good books, and in teaching him how best he can 
teach himself. Every boy and girl, when the time comes 
for leaving school, should have read and enjoyed, 
and talked about and become familiar with, some of 
the best books which, either in their present form or in 
their essence, have been part of the everyday literature of 
the English-speaking race. All teachers are agreed that 
the best they can do for the scholars in their charge is 
to teach them to teach themselves, and this can best 
be done by fostering a love for reading. 

With this end in view many schools have school 
libraries, which the children are invited to use as much 
as possible. Some schools (better still) have class 
libraries, where the books are selected with a view to 
providing suitable reading for each class; while not a 
few schools have instituted book clubs, and the follow- 
ing description of how such a club was formed and worked 
may be of interest and use to many teachers. In the 
first place, it is absolutely necessary to get the co-opera- 
tion of the parents, and for this purpose the following 
circular (explaining the aim and use of the club) was 
cyclostyled and sent round to the parents of the chil- 
dren in Standards V., VI., and VII. 


CIRCULAR TO PARENTS. 


Dear Str (on Mapam),—We are forming a book club 
in connection with the school, of which the children 
of the upper standards are invited to become members. 
The object of the club is to foster a love of reading and 
good literature among the children, and to provide a 
foundation for a personal library for each member by 
the purchase of good books. 

We have obtained the consent and support of the 
Education Committee, and the incidental expenses— 
carriage, postage, etc.—will be borne by the school, 
so that all the money paid in will be exclusively used 
for each child in the purchase of its books. The teachers 
are prepared to give sire assistance in the selection 
of books and advice in relation to the club, and alto- 
gether we are hoping to make the club a great success 
in the interests of the children. 

Appended are the “ Rules of the Club.” 

Trusting you will give this matter your consideration 
and support, I am, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) HEADMASTER. 


RULES. 


1. That this Club, formed with the permission of the Finchley 
Education Committee, be called the “Long Lane Council 
School Book Club.” 

2. That members be enrolled from 
V., VL, and VII. 

3. That the subscriptions shall be ld., 2d., 3d., or 6d. a week 
as desired, and shall be kept up weekly. 

4. That when 75 per cent. of the value of the book desired is 
paid, the book will be ordered by the Club and handed to the 
subscriber, who will complete the purchase in succeeding pay- 
ments. 

5. On completion of payment for a book, subscriptions may be 
paid for another. 

6. Members wishing to withdraw from the Club may do 
so by giving one monn 7 notice, when their money will be re- 
turned. 

7. That the money be paid weekly into the Savings Bank of 
the school. 


scholars in Standards 


A COMPETITION FOR ACTING 
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TEACHERS 


N cur November issue we offered a prize of one guinea for the best record of a lesson based upon a well-known 


story, imaginative or historical. 
prize is divided equally among.the writers—namel 
Miss Jeannie Mitchell, New Luce Public School, 
South Islington. 


From the Pe rs sent in three of equal merit have been selected, and the 

5 Kate Berry, Rastrick Church School, Brighouse, Yorks ; 
igtownshire ; and Mr. William 8. Brown, Hanover Street School, 
We give Miss Berry’s paper below, and think our readers will find it interesting, suggestive, and 


not a little amusing. We trust that after a course of siege stories, including that of Mafeking, Miss Berry’s pupils 


will have overcome their epicurean tastes, which are evidently the resultant of Yorkshire good cheer. 


prize has been sent to “ Jimmy.” 


A book 


The papers sent in by Miss Mitchell and Mr. Brown will be printed in subsequent issues, as both are very helpful. 


“THE MEN OF CALAIS.” 
BY KATE BERRY, RASTRICK CHURCH SCHOOL, BRIGHOUSE. 


For my history lesson on Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 9, 1908, I took the story of “ The Brave Men of 
Calais.” I write down the lesson exactly as it took 
place, and the answers I received from my Standard I. 
children. 

I told the story to the children first, then passed the 
History Readers round. The best readers read aloud 
the story I had told, while the others followed and 
looked with interest at the illustration. 

When the story was finished for the second time, I 
ordered, “Close books. Now let us have a chat about 
the people in this story. Whom do we notice the most ?” 

All hands were instantly put up. 

“The king.” “The queen.’ “The six brave men.” 
“The poor people of Calais.” “The English lords.” 

“Very well. Now tell me which of these people you 
like the best.” 

“The queen.” 
spoke out first.” 

“ Stand up, all those who love-the queen most.” 

Quite half the class stood up. 

“Why do you like her ?” 

“* Because she was so kind.” 
men food and clothes.” 
lives of the six men.” 

“Good. What kind of woman do you think the 
queen was ?” 

“She was pitiful.” “She was a kind and good 
woman.” “The queen was a thoughtful woman.” 
“She had a gentle heart.” 

“Yes, I think she was a noble woman. 
those who admire the six brave men most. 
why you do.” 

“ Because they were so brave.” “I like them be- 
cause they were ready to die for the others.” 

“Yes, that is a very good reason. Hands up, those 
who said they liked the first man best. Why do you 
prefer him ¢’ 

There were only two hands put up in response to 
this question. 

“Because he was so brave and quick.” 
he was the first to say he would die.” 

Another hand went up. 

“ Well, Jimmy ?” 

“ Please, who do you like best ?” 

“Oh, I like the six brave men, especially the first, 
who was so ready to give up his life in order to save 
all the others.” 

The children who had chosen the same as myself 
looked very much pleased. 

“Don’t any of you admire the English king ? ” 
No hands. 
“ Why don’t you like him ?” 


“The six men.” “The man who 


“ Because she gave the 
“ Because she begged for the 


Stand up, 
Tell me 


** Because 


“ He was cruel.” 

“ But the brave men were not killed after all. Now, 
can’t you find some good in the king? IT can.” 

One hand up. 

“ He loved the queen, and so gave her the men.” 

“That’s right. Because of his love for the queen 
the king gave her what she asked.” 

Another hand up—Jimmy again. 

“ We ll 2 ” 

“One English soldier said ”’—here Jimmy pointed to 
his book, which he had opened, and read slowly—‘ * Men 
call you a good king now, but if you do this thing you 
will be called wicked and cruel ;’ and, please, he didn’t 
do it.” 

I was really pleased with 
this answer, and told the 
boy so. 

“The king, then, had so 
far been called good, and 
now he was just about to 
do a very cruel deed. Why ? 
Had he any reason or 
right ?” 

“The people (of Calais) Xe | . 
had kept him waiting.” % <Q. af 
“He was very angry.” 
“* Please, he wanted to pun- 
ish them for keeping him 
so long out of the town.” 

“Yes, King Edward felt very angry indeed with 
those French people for keeping him and his soldiers 
out of their city. What do you think of those 
people ?” 

“They were very silly.” 
“ They were foolish people.” 

“Why do you all think that ¢” 

“ They had no food.” ‘‘ Because they were starving.” 
“‘ Because they had eaten up the good food, and had 
to eat horses and dogs.” 

“Well, but what would you have done if it had been 
your town ?” 

No one would venture to say. 

“ Should you have liked giving in ?” 

“ No.” 

“What do you think about them now ?” 

“They were foolish.” 

“You still think so? Don’t you admire them for 
standing by their own town so long ? ” 

“No; it was stupid.” 

I received one dubious “ Yes.” 

“You have forgotten the people of Calais were all 
the time expecting help and food from their own king. 
That help never came, but they were hoping all the 
time that it would come, and that made them deter- 
mined to last out as long as ever they could. Do you 
still think the same ?” 





Miss Kare: Berry, RAstRick 
Cuvren ScHoo., Brianouse, 
Yorks, 


“They were stupid.” 
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The children’s faces brightened up. 

“They were brave.” 

“Yes. What did they hope to do by waiting ?” 

“ To save their town.’ 

“ Has any one else anything to say ¢” 

One boy stood up. 

“T wouldn’t have eaten horses and dogs.” 

“What would you have done ?” 

“I should have given the keys up before eating 
horses.” 

The children, or most of them, would persist in 
saying the people were foolish. I told them T thought 
it was brave of the people not to give up what was 
dear to them until they were really obliged, and I thought 
it was a great sacrifice to go without proper food so 
long in the hope that they might save their town at 
the last. 

On Friday morning, November 13, the children were 
delighted to hear that we should play at taking the 
town of Calais. The characters were chosen from their 
most ardent admirers. The thread of the story was 
very well remembered, the various speeches being given 
in the children’s own words. 


— ert Pate 


THE CREED OF THE VIKINGS. 


SOME EXPLANATORY NOTES ON ICELANDIC 
MYTHOLOGY. 


BY INGEBORG LUND. 
(Conlinued from page 313.) 


TOW when Loké saw that Balder took no hurt, he 
4 grew angry, and, disguised as a woman, he went 
to Frigga in her hall, Fensal. He questioned her with 
great cunning, and found out that Frigga had neglected 
to require an oath of the mistletoe, and leaving her, he 
immediately went in search of it. Finding a branch to 
suit his purpose, he returned to Asgaard, where he 
found the gods assembled, and hurling stones and spears 
at Balder. In the outer circle stood the blind Héder, 
taking no part in the sport. Loké asked him why he held 
aloof. Héder answered, “ Partly because I cannot see, 
vartly because I have no weapon.” Then said Loké, 
“Thou shouldst, however, like the rest, do honour to 
Balder. I have here a wand; take it, and let me guide 
thy hand, and do thou throw it at him.” 

Héder took the mistletoe and threw it at Balder, 
Loké guiding his hand. The branch struck him, and 
he fell dead to the ground. That was the greatest mis- 
fortune that ever befell gods and men. 

The gods stood silent with grief and horror, and in 


the confusion that followed Loké disappeared. Then 
they vowed vengeance on him who had dared to com- 
mit so hideous a crime, yet they could not take ven- 


geance because the deed had been done in so holy a 
lace. When they began to realise what the death of 
Salder would mean to them, they burst into such a 
storm of weeping that they could not speak to one 
another. Odin felt this sorrow more than all the rest, 
for he knew best how great a loss they had sustained in 
the death of Balder. 

After a time, when they were more calm, Frigga sent 
Hermod, another son of Odin, on a mission to Loké’s 
daughter, Hel, who reigned over the kingdom of the dead, 
to beg of her that Balder might be allowed to return. 

Hermod rode for nine days and nights on Odin’s 


swift horse, Sleipnir, through dark and deep valleys, 
until he came to Hel’s abode. In answer to his entreaty, 
she said that if all living beings, both gods and men, 
animals and plants, would weep for Balder, and prove 
that they were really grieved to the heart at his death, 
he should be allowed to return ; but if anything excused 
itself, or refused to weep, he should stay in her dreary 
kingdom of shadows. This message Hermod took back 
to the gods, who sent messengers all over the earth, 
beseeching all to weep Balder out of the power of Hel. 
Every one did so, men and animals, the earth, trees, 
stones, and plants, “ even as everything is seen to weep 
when it comes forth from the frost into the warm air.” 

But when the messengers were about to return from 
their errand, and thought it well performed, they found 
in a cave a witch or giantess called “ Tékke ” (some say 
that she was Loké in another of his numerous disguises), 
and she refused to weep. 


“ With dry tears 
Doth Tikke weep 
For Balder dead. 
Neither in life, nor yet in death, 
jave he me gladness, 
Let Hel keep her prey.” 


Balder had to remain with the dead. But at the end 
of the poem from which we get the fragments recording 
Balder’s doom, we are told that Odin questioned one of 
the Sibyls or Fates as to what was to happen in ages to 
come. She foretold him his own death in his struggle 
with the wolf Fenris (according to Grundtvig, “ the spirit 
that denies”), and the death of the other gods ; then of 
the destruction of the world; but prophesied a new 
heaven and a new earth, and the return of Balder. In 
the new heaven and the new earth it is not Odin, intel- 
lectual power, nor even Thor, truth and strength, but 
Balder, the god of love, peace, and gentleness, who is to 
reign supreme with Héder. Darkness is to be absorbed 
into light. 

In this prophecy of the Sibyl, with its description of 
a new heaven and a new earth, also in other features 
of these poems, Professor Sophus Bugge, in The Home of 
the Eddic Poems, sees strong evidence of the influence 
of Christian environment on their writers. While it 
would be a great error to ignore the high historical 
value of his researches, it must be remembered that 
the writers of the Eddic poems looked on life from a 
heathen standpoint, and any attempt to interpret their 
myths should take this fact into consideration. More- 
over, an identification of Balder with Christ, such as 
that put forward by Professor Bugge, cannot be main- 
tained all through, and at the best seems only to refer 
to outward features. Balder’s death brought about the 
sorrow of all creation, and tears were shed in the hope 
of bringing him back, as, according to medieval legends, 
they were shed for Christ ; but Balder’s death was not 
voluntary, and not suffered for the redemption of man- 
kind. If, however, Balder is regarded as man’ in his 
state of innocence, as Adam before the Fall, the rest 
of the myth is in perfect harmony with this thought. 
The gods or Aser standing each for some spiritual 
human attribute, it may be said that man in his inno- 
cence gloried in his power to resist evil, and defied all 
attempts on the life of his soul, only to be struck down 
by a temptation which he had thought unworthy of 
fear. Then follows inconsolable grief over the loss of 

innocence ; the mind and conscience perceive how great 
is the loss sustained, but the heart seeks for some means 
of finding peace. Only on certain conditions can the soul 































be restored to its state of innocence by sorrowing 
repentance. If stony indifference or stubborn self- 
sufficiency refuses to grieve, happiness and e of 
mind cannot be regained. The later myth of Vali, the 
avenger of Balder, suggests the strength of will that 
must be exerted in the work of restoration. This self- 
reliance and courage is, indeed, one of the outstanding 
features of the creed of the Vikings; and inspiring as it 
was to them, to a life of conflict and wate with the 
hope of Valhalla, it is in a higher sense an inspiration 
to effort for the attainment of a far-off ideal; but for 
that is needed the gift of seeing the soul of things, the 
capacity to transfigure the commonplace. In that the 
Edda was, for its age, the poetic expression of men’s 
thoughts about life, and deserves a place in the history 
of literature. For children the interest of its myths 
will lie mainly in the events they record ; but with years 
and experience they will feel their truth, and the training 
of their imagination will transfigure to them their own 
lives and surroundings, just as a landscape or a human 
face, commonplace enough, perhaps, to unimaginative 
eyes, becomes something immortal and universal when 
seen through the transfiguring genius of art. With all 
its pagan error, its pathetic attempts to solve the 
problems of life, as of one who gropes for a pathway in 
the twilight of dawn, the faith of the Vikings, as it is 
revealed in the Edda of Saemund, has some glimmerings 
of truth. Yet many of the believers in the gods of 
Asgaard may have been as those who see but do not 
perceive, who hear but do not understand what has 
been revealed to those who came after them, so that 
they have been, even as Dante said of Virgil, “like one 
who goes by night and carries the light behind him, 
and profits not himself, but maketh persons wise that 
follow him.” 


As a few hints on the pronunciation of Norse and 
Icelandic words may perhaps be useful, the following 
directions will, it is hoped, be found a guide :— 

a as in castle (but not exaggerated)—Aser, Asgaard. 

aa as aw in law. 

The a in Balder should also be pronounced like a in 
castle, not like aw. 

u as ow in the French word owfré—Hugin, Munin. 

t like the French ¢ in prestige, not the English ¢, as in lid. 

Valkyrie is a word of three syllables, and the y is 
pronounced like the French u in/une. There is a slight 
accent on the e, just enough to separate it from the +. 
The emphasis should come on the second syllable. 

Lok. In two syllables. There is also a slight accent 
on the e in this word, but not so much as on a French ¢. 
It is more like the French e mute as it is pronounced in 
singing. 

Bugge. The same remarks apply to this name, and 
the u, as mentioned before, is like the French ou. 

Works of reference: Corpus Poeticum Boreale. By 
Gudbrand Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. The Home of the Eddic 
Poems. By Sophus Bugge. Nordisk Mythologi. Af 
K. F. Wiborg. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIAVAL NAMES. 
BY E. P. DOUGHTY, M.A. 
(Continued from page 292.) 


HE following list contains names taken chiefly from 
the Nibelungenlied, some of the Sagas, Chaucer, 
and Spenser. The newer type of reading book draws 
upon these sources for material, and teachers are some- 
times at a loss in the matter of pronunciation. 
Acrasia, d-kra-zi-i; rhymes almost with brazier, the 
last syllable often receiving an indefinite sound, 
Aesir, d-sér, the last syllable being pronounced lightly. 
Alfadir, ahl-fah“dér. 
Andvari, ahnd*vah-re. 
Archimago, ar’-ki-md*gé. Another form of the name 
is Archimage, -mage rhyming with rage. 
Arcite, ar‘sight. 
Arviragus : vir the stressed syllable, as in virulent. 
Audhumla, ow-thum‘lah: th as in then and w as in 
pull. 
Balmung, bahl~moong. 
Beowulf, like bay’ 0 wolf. 
Bifrost, bé/re(r)st: 6 has a sound similar to the vowel 
sound in first. 
Bjorn, byern, one syllable: 6 as in the preceding word. 
Braggadocchio, brag’-d-ddt*shi-0. 
Breidablick, bri“dd-blick. 
Britomartis, brit’-o-mar‘tis. 
Brunehild, broon‘*é-hilt, or Brunhild, broonhild. 
Cambuscan, kam”-biis-kan’ or kam-biisthkan. 
Canace, kan“d-see. 
Caradoc, hd-rdd*ick, Sometimes spelt Cradock. 
Chrysaor, crj-say-or or criss“d-or, 
Colbrant, coal*brant. 
Corceca, kor-see“kd, 
Coulin, coo*lin. 
Cymochles, kye-mock+lees. 
Dietrich, dé“trich: ch as in Seotch loch. 
Dorigen, door*i-gén: g hard. 
Elfheim, é//fthime. 
Fafnir, fahf“near. 
Freya, fry-yah. 
Freyr, fry-er. 
Gjallar, yahl‘lar. 
Ginungagap, gin-noong“ah-gahp : g hard. 
Gleipnir, glip~near : first syllable rhymes with wipe. 
Gudrun, goo“droon. 
Guiscardo, geese-card-oh. 
Giinther, gin‘tare: & somewhat as in the Scotch 
guid. 
Guyon, guy-én: guy as in Guy Fawkes. 
Hagen, hah“gén: g hard. 
Hjordis, hyer* (or yer*) dees. For sound of 6 compare 
Bjorn. 
Hiéder, he(r)d“er. 
Heenir, he(r)“near : @ as b. 
(To be continued.) 





A HELPFUL LEAFLET. 


Tue eighth “leaflet” issued by the English Association is entitled “Types of English Curricula in 
Girls’ Secondary Schools.” It contains detailed schemes of work drawn up for six important schools in 


various parts of the country. This is excellent. 


It is better to tell us what is actually being done than 


to tell us what we ought to do. A few notes showing where each scheme has been proved weak would 


make the leaflet perfect. Here the Association gives a distinct lead to the Board of Education. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN SURREY 
SCHOOLS. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM. 
BY JOHN PERKINS. 


So )ME two years ago the Surrey Education Committee 
~) appointed a special sub-committee to “ con- 
sider t e character of the education to be given in ele- 
mentary schools, and the methods to be adopted for 
obtaining the best results with a view to the equipment 
of the children for their work in life.” The Committee 
has recently presented its report, and its recommenda- 
tions in the main have been adopted. In the course of 
the inquiry a series of questions was addressed to each of 
the four hundred head teachers in the county, and one 
of the most interesting portions of the report is that 
which summarises their replies. 


Practica, SuBJEcTS. 


The report particularly emphasises the value of prac- 
tical subjects as a part of the ordinary curriculum. 
Attention is directed to the lack of continuity in dealing 
with these subjects in the infants’ schools and in the 
upper departments. In order to bridge the gap it is 
suggested that “ practical occupations, such as modelling 
and colour-tinting, should be continued. Drawing in 
all its branches should be developed, associated with 
other parts of the curriculum, and so arranged that 
modelling and other suitable occupations lead up to 
and pass into the special subjects.” 

In support of the inclusion of such subjects in the 
curriculum, the following reasons are adduced :— 

“(a) They cultivate a sense of self-reliance and 
responsibility. 

“(b) They assist in educating the creative, formative 
sense, otherwise much neglected. 

“(c) They foster the innate tendency for active doing 
rather than passive listening. 

““(d) The teacher and taught are brought into closer 
personal touch, and the character is more directly influ- 
enced in consequence. 

“(e) Rightly directed, their moral influence is greater 
than that of any other secular school subject. 

“(f) They tend to demonstrate that there is a dignity 
and usefulness in practical manual work in which the 
teacher shares.” 

The Committee’s recommendations in this regard, as 
approved by the Authority, are :— 

That encouragement be given to practical work 
in all classes of the school. 

“2. That the Education Committee be recommended 
to extend and further develop facilities for instruction 
in special subjects, so that as soon as possible they 
should form an integral part of the curriculum of the 
elementary school. 

That the instruction in special subjects be ar- 
ranged as far as possible so as to minimise the disorgan- 
isation now caused by the withdrawal of portions of 
classes. 

That representations be made to the proper 
authority as to the advisability of the educational and 
special subjects’ years synchronising, and of permitting 
suitable cluldren to take special subjects regardless of 
their age. 

‘DS. That infant-school methods should be con- 
tinued in the lower standards, especially in connection 


with practical occupations, and that the teachers of © 


such standards should have a knowledge of kindergarten 
methods, and should be given an opportunity of visit- 
ing infants’ schools and studying — of in- 
struction.™ fo¢ #) * 1 

“6. That there should be ountedioal meetings of the 
head teachers of upper departments and infants’ schools 
for the discussion of methods and schemes of work.” 

Carried out with sympathy, and with a live knowledge 
of the needs and possibilities of child nature, the adop- 
tion of such recommendations must tend to the devel- 
opment of the much-neglected motor sense. The pity 
is that when we come down to practical politics we have 
to confess that, as a rule, the present-day endeavours 
to tackle the problem of manual training in the lower 
standards have been a failure. The systems and 
methods adopted have been more or less doctrinaire 
and “schoolmastery.” The various schemes seem to 
have been selected merely because they give some oppor- 
tunity for handwork. Often the examples have little 
practical value; they call for no originality, no inde- 
pendent thought, no individual effort, they involve no 
definite measurement, and lead to no very tangible result. 
Again, the exercises seem to be chosen in a haphazard 
fashion, with little or no regard for continuity, and 
without endeavour to make the work “piece on” to 
what has gone before in the infant schools, and to lead 
easily and naturally to the special subjects which are 
to take their place in the upper classes. 

Now, if the enlightenment which has come to us in 
this matter of the practicalisation of the school curric- 
ulum is to have permanent effect, and if it is not to 
become a mere fad of the moment, we shall have to 
change all this. The handwork must be developed on 
sane lines; it must commence in the infant schools 
upon a sound basis, and with a definite aim; it must 
expand in the lower classes of the upper departments so 
as to co-ordinate with the work in arithmetic, geometry, 
and drawing, and it must lead on to a really practical, 
useful scheme in the highest classes. 

But even then, if the woodwork, metalwork, and 
gardening, cookery, laundry work, and dressmaking are 
to be of the greatest possible value, the centre system 
of training must be consigned to the limbo of lost causes, 
and the manual work must become an integral part of 
the school curriculum, welded in, and co-ordinated with, 
the ordinary work of the classroom. 

But what we need more than all is some well-defined 
course so adapted as to cover the whole ordinary ele- 
mentary school career. Schemes there are which pass 
muster as courses in hand and eye training, but in many 
regards the majority are so stiff, stilted, and mechanical 
that they are a snare rather than a help. 


Tae TEACHING oF ARITHMETIC. 


In this matter it is suggested “that the practical 
teaching of arithmetic be encouraged by the provision of 
proper appliances when requisitioned.” In arithmetic, 
as in many other subjects, it has been found difficult to 
free ourselves from the trammels of the past, and the 
arithmetic syllabus has been framed as though our 
scholars were, one and all, to adopt banking as a career. 
We need to consider our schemes and our methods in a 
more critical spirit, and constantly to ask the “why 
and the wherefore” of their adoption. Such examina- 
tion would inevitably lead one to the conclusion that 
fully one-half of what is being taught is valueless from 
a utilitarian standpoint, and, what is more important, 
it is open to serious objection educationally. In no 
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subject is this more true than in arithmetic. Let a 
teacher, by way of experiment, endeavour to account 
for and to justify the various methods adopted in “ set- 
ting out” arithmetical exercises, and he will be the 
more ready to agree that our methods need constant 
overhauling, and that it is dangerous to accept blindly 
methods and schemes of work solely because they have 
become sanctified by usage. 

Our report offers some suggestions for improvement :— 

“ (a) In the lower classes of senior departments more 
use should be made of concrete aids, such as coins, 
counters, and squared paper. 

“*(b) The decimal system should be attacked in the 
lower standards. Mere academic exercises, such as 
practice, should be eliminated. 

“(c) Calculations arising out of work done in manual 
instruction, cookery, and gardening should find a place 
in every school where these subjects are taught, and in 
all cases the problems enunciated should, as far as pos- 
sible, be associated with everyday life, and reasonable 
and practical examples should be given. 

‘« (As one teacher remarks, ‘ Few people buy 3 tons, 
6 owt. 2 qrs. 17 Ibs. of coal.’) 

* (d) In rural and semi-rural districts actual measure- 
ments of land should be made. 

“(e) There should be due correlation between the 
arithmetic and geometrical and scale drawing.” ~ 

Many another point might be added, but what is 
most needed is a persistent spirit of inquiry and criti- 
cism. We are too apt to accept educational nostrums 
as though they belonged to the category of the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. 


Tae New EnGuisH MOVEMENT. 


English continues to be treated in our schools in a 
manner which has the sanction of many generations, 
and more and more the ineffectiveness of these methods 
is borne in upon those who desire to foster a love of 
literature and to cultivate the ability to speak and to 
write correct English. Consequently, appeal was made 
for suggestions for improvement, and the following are 
worthy of consideration :— 

“1. Discard the ordinary school reader as early as 
possible. 

“2. Substitute ordinary books, such as Alice in 
Wonderland, Robinson Crusoe, and Oliver Twist. 

‘3. The provision of supplementary readers to be 
passed from school to school. 

“4. Books of travel and historical novels to be used 
as readers in connection.with the history and geography 
lessons. 

‘5. In poetry, some special work should be studied in 
its entirety, or a collection of poems, rather than that 
the children should be confined to the ‘ wearisome 
repetition of one piece.’ 

“6. Silent reading can only benefit those who like 
reading. It should have the definite object of fostering 
the habit of study, and exercises in composition, or ques- 
tions upon the subject-matter read, should always follow.” 

It is not certain that these recommendations can 
offer a panacea for the evils to which we have grown 
wccustomed. Certainly they deserve a fair trial. You 
may take a hovse to the water, but you cannot make 

drink. The probability is that an appreciation for 
good literature and an ability to evolve good English 
are natural endowments which may be developed, but 
annot be created, be the teaching ever,so skilful. It is 
ertain that the scrappy school reader may be profitably 


replaced by unabridged editions of stories which children 
love ; oral reading in class may well give some place to 
individual silent reading and study; the spelling lists 
and formal grammar may with advantage be subor- 
dinated to practice in correct speaking and writing ; 
but is there not a danger that, in our anxiety to avoid 
the evils of to-day, we may blind ourselves to the pit- 
falls of the newer methods? It is possible to create a 
positive distaste for literature if we make a child wade 
through some author who makes no appeal to him; 
the reading is apt to become discursive, and we have 
little guarantee that the child reads with understand- 
ing, if the individual study of a book is not carefully 
supervised and checked; there is a tendency entirely 
to neglect those handmaidens of good composition 
spelling and grammar—in the endeavour “ to get a lot 
of composition done.” However distasteful it may be, 
we must have theoretical work in all subjects, and our 
best-intelligence and skill should be used to ensure that 
the balance is properly adjusted between the theory and 
the practice 
Time-TaBLe DrrFIcu.ties. 


The overloaded time table has been with us from 
time immemorial, and this report emphasises the desir- 
ability of grouping cognate subjects. Among the sug- 
gestions to this end are :— 

“Two main groups may be formed— 

‘A. English (reading, recitation, spelling, writing, 
grammar, and composition). 

“ B. Information lessons (history, geography, science, 
and moral duties). 

“In addition, arithmetic and mechanical drawing 
(geometry) have much in common; drawing may be 
allied with Group B; literature and music may be 
utilised in the same group;* and arithmetic, drawing, 
and science may be taught in connection with practical 
subjects.” 

The Committee deemed it inadvisable to advocate any 
rigid uniformity in the preparation of the time table, but 
a table is given showing how the time—omitting religious 
instruction and recreation—may be distributed :— 

1. English subjects, 94 to 12 hours. 2. Arithmetic, 
2$to4hours. 3. Drawing and needlework, 2 to 4 hours. 
4. Observation lessons, science, etc., 14 to 2 hours. 5. 
Music (vocal), 1 to 1} hours. 6. Physical training, 1} to 
2 hours. 7. Practical subjects, 2 to 4 hours. 

The recommendations as a whole are sound, and if 
they are not allowed to become mere pious opinions 
they should carry Surrey schools a long way along the 
line of educational progress. 

* Which proves how taulty is the division into A and B shown above. It is 
just because school literature has been permeated with useless information, 


and has been regarded as a vehicle for the conveyance of facts, that the edu- 
cational value of the subject has never yet been really exploited.—Eb. 


Tue HistoricaL Association.—The third annual meeting of 
the Historical Association will be held on the afternoon of 
Friday, January 8th, and on the morning of Saturday, January 
9th, at University College, Gower Street, W.C. At 6 p.m. on 
Friday, January 8th, Mr. Sidney Webb, LL.B., L.C.C., will 
deliver an address to the association. A dinner will be held 
after the lecture, at 7.15, in the College Réfectory, and will be 
followed by an informal reception. At 10.30 a.m. on Saturday, 
January 9th; Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. (Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford), will read a paper on “The Teaching 
of European History in Schools.” The association has now 
started a lending library for the use of members. ‘The leaflets 
published by the association have now been bound together, and 
can be purchased in book form by non-members as well as new 
members. Further information concerning the association can 
be obtained from the secretary, Miss M. B. Curran, 6 South 
Square, Giray’s Inn, London, W.C. 
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CONTINUITY IN HISTORY. 
BY E. ©. CHAPPELL, M.A., LL.B. 
Ws look almost in vain for the schoolboy who 


dislikes reading epics written in simple lan- 
guage. Our search is a lamentably short one if we 
look for the boy who dislikes history, although the 
same boy will probably turn to historical novels with 
avidity. What is the explanation ? 

Undoubtedly, the fact that history must be learned 
well enough to satisfy a scrutinising teacher keen on 
detail is not a commendation in its favour. Another 
and as great an objection to the pupil is the manner 
in which text-books are written, as few of them attempt 
to treat the subject as the histories of living leaders. 
A mass of detail which is not only unimportant, but 
even unintelligible to the immature mind, is intro- 
duced. Here we meet the greatest obstacle. How is 
the pupil to see things in their true perspective ? After 
a boy has spent a reasonable time in learning his work 
it is distressing to him to find he has left undone those 
things he ought to have done, and mistaken the shadow 
for the substance. In this case the teacher has clearly 
not done his duty; but the boy will not see things in 
this light. His master is infallible, the fault is his own, 
and the “test” is conclusive. He loses confidence in 
himself—the worst thing that can happen. All too 
soon he concludes that he “can’t do history ;” and 
though he may not mind reading it, the passive dislike 
becomes an active one. He is sincerely hostile to it. 

With a sympathetic teacher this attitude will not be 
reached so quickly. It never will be reached by a 
large a of the class if some method similar to 
the following be adopted. 

Suppose the period taken be from 1688 a.p. onwards. 
How is the class to remember the order of events? I 
say order for this reason: most dates are of minor im- 
portance, but a chronological order is essential, as it is 
the only way one learns the lessons properly that history 
teaches. Supply the links that connect events by the as- 
sociation of ideas. In the first reading, insist on epochs 
being taken as wholes ; and if a test is to be applied, let 
it be taken on these “ entireties.” Neglect all details. 

So far the work will have been pleasurable in almost 
any circumstances. We have reached what is gener- 
ally the drudgery stage. The drudgery may be re- 
duced to a minimum by “ linking up” in a manner the 
following table suggests. It can be done by the class, 
with a little guidance on the part of the teacher. 


1688. Accession of William and Mary, and transference to Great 
Britain of Louis the Fourteenth’s hostility. 
National expenditure in future a charge on 
Nation, not personal to King. 


’ 
1694. (a) Founding of Bank of England, .. merchants’ 
} influence attached to Whig party ; (5) death 
of Mary commences fears as to suceession. 1 
1 War of Spanish Succession to 
check influence of France. 
Union of England and Scotland guaranteed. 


| 
| 
1707. 





1713. Treaty of Utrecht. ** Assiento” 
granted by Spain. 1 
(jrowth of South Sea trade and formation of Company. 
1720. Bubble ; call for great financier. 


Y 
Commencement of Walpole’s power. 1 


y 
Twenty years’ prosperity and peace. 
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1739. Abuse of ‘‘ Assiento” leads to Jenkins’s Ear War. 


Y 
Walpole’s foresight ; lack of courage 
leads to his downfall. 


Departure from peace policy. War of Austrian Succession. 
1743. Great Britain isolated. Prussia’s aggrandisement. 


Austria cultivates French friendship with 
view to renewing the struggle. | 
Anglo-Prussian Alliance. 


1756. The most important of England’s Empire 
wars. 
Results, ef cetera, to end of period. 

This table is fairly self-explanatory, and it is probable 
no two teachers would produce exactly the same details. 
Perhaps the same teacher with different classes would 
get variations, but the principle remains the same. 

Two advantages of the system are patent: (1) The 
young student from the first learns to connect events 
and study cause and effect ; (2) the memory is strength- 
ened, and the difficulty of approximating dates is con- 
siderably lessened. That these advantages go a long 
way towards popularising the subject is a fact proved 
by experience. 

As aids to history teaching I would suggest essay 
writing and the reading of historical novels. Unless 
the pupil has something to draw upon, an essay would 
be an infliction, and would probably produce dislike. 
Consequently historical subjects might be given as 
alternative to others. 

The “home reading” of historical tales is a popular 
feature already in many schools; and as the bulk of 
these books are issued so cheaply, it is usual for the 
schools to purchase them as school stock. It is re- 
markable, too, what a long list of historical tales suit- 
able for schools one can get together. Shakespeare’s 
tragedies are splendid material, and the pupil requires 
little incentive to read them. If an experience which 
gives us pleasure or pain is remembered, it is certain 
our pupils miss many opportunities of learning through 
neglect of this aid alone. 

I do not suggest we should replace the teaching of 
history by the reading of historical tales, for this would 
be of necessity too one-sided, and as slow as the sensa- 
tional attempts to teach by acting it. With a crowded 
time table the teacher has no justification for spending 
a few lessons on acting a drama in the time allotted 
for history ; much less has he for wasting time in dress- 
ing up the characters for the parts. 

If the lessons assigned to the subject were a dozen a 
week instead of the usual two, then many details now 
properly neglected might be worked in. The costumes 
worn during a certain period, the number of wives a 
king had, and the number of his children who died 
in infancy, or even the minute disposition of troops 
during a battle, may be interesting to some minds ; 
they are certainly not essential to a true understanding 
of history. 

It might be urged that I stand self-condemned, as the 
time allowed for the subject is too short for the mode 
of treatment 1 have suggested. I would reply that it 
is on account of the excellent results obtained in a 
short time that I urge this method. For oral recapitula- 
tion it is doubtful if any other method is so vivid or 
effective. It is very certain that an amount of reason- 
ing above the average can be got out of the subject 
in this way. 
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SOME WELL-KNOWN BRITISH 
MEZZOTINTERS. 
BY W. E. SPARKES. 
XII.—JAMES WATSON. 


M‘Ardell’s success in 
London there fol- 
lowed a remarkable 
increase in the 
number of fine 
mezzotinters. 
Strangely enough 
many among 
these came from 
Dublin, which 
was at that time 
as fashionable as 

Bath, Tunbridge 
Wells, or Chelten- 
ham. Fired by M‘Ar- 
dell’s success, the more 
skilful Irish engravers found their way to London; and 
though, unfortunately, too often improvident and un- 
reliable, their brilhant' work brought them as many 
commissions as they cared to accept. They owed much 
to M‘Ardell in every sense. He introduced them to 
painters, and lent them money; but they were in many 
cases a sore trial to that most generous and accom- 
plished artist. 

One engraver, however, had more of M‘Ardell’s tem- 
perament and steadiness of purpose. This was James 
Watson, who, born in Ireland in 1740, is found en- 
graving in London in 1762; and as his style is much 
like M‘Ardell’s, there is good reason for believing the 
tradition that he had early been a pupil of the mezzo- 
tinter who was at that time easily first of the revived 
school. At any rate, James Watson’s work was based 
on M‘Ardell’s. There is the same finish, the same regard 
for delicate handling, and something of that refinement 
in the midst of strong contrasts in light and dark for 
which the elder engraver is notable. 

Perhaps he was a less accomplished draughtsman than 
M‘Ardell. He copied paintings with extreme care, but 
a searching examination into the details of his drawing 

-particularly the eyes and the hands—leaves no doubt 
that he was not so well grounded in art as his pre- 
decessor. There is, at the same time, a slight tendency 
to hardness in the outline of the heads, and also a 
flatness in tone, where M‘Ardell would have softened 
the edges and modelled the limbs and faces. 

James Watson was a conscientious workman. Acci- 
dents will happen in mezzotint as in all affairs of life, 
and the commercial engraver had found out many 
tricks for covering up his mistakes or for repairing acci- 
dents due to carelessness. This patching up was not 
very evident to the general public, but the tricks are 
soon detected by those who have had reason to look 
more closely into mezzotints. Naturally these re- 
rockings and these touchings-up with the graver help to 
spoil a plate. They destroy the unity of surface, and 
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give one the uncomfortable feeling that the engraver 
who cobbled to this extent was either careless, and 
therefore with no true pride in his work, or incom- 
petent, and therefore to be ranked low in the scale. 

Mezzotint is an elusive art, full of coy surprises, often 
enough bewildering the poor engraver. He is not 
altogether to be blamed if he attempts to circumvent 
the vagaries of his material by artful stratagems— 
that is to say, if he is mainly concerned with obtaining 
a commercial success. But James Watson was among 
the mezzotinters who judged their own work by a high 
standard, and, rather than sell a plate which might 
easily pass muster in the public print-shops, but was 
not to their satisfaction, would throw it aside and make 
a fresh start. 

This conscientious care for, and pride in, his art bore 
its fruit. A portrait painter could always employ him 
with perfect confidence, and to-day his mezzotints rank 
high among the best. With all this minute care, it is 
astonishing how much he accomplished during a com- 
paratively short life; for, in addition to mezzotinting a 
large number of old masters—Rubens, Van Dyck, Lely, 
and the Dutch school—he published plates after Gains- 
borough, Romney, and other living artists, but more 
especially after Sir Joshua Reynolds, for whom_ he 
engraved no less than sixty portraits. 

For in spite of that minute care which led him to 
* overscrape,” to leave flat tones where a greater artist 
would have moulded and modelled the delicate form, 
and in spite, too, of his less certain draughtsmanship, he 
had the power to catch expressions and hints of emotion 
very valuable to a translator of Sir Joshua’s most 
popular portraits; and for that reason James Watson 
was more frequently employed than other mezzo- 
tinters to engrave the portraits of women and children. 
His delightful success can be gauged from the group 
selected in illustration—‘* The Duchess of Buccleugh 
and her Daughter.” 

James Watson, however, is quite as well regarded for 
his masterly copies of the old Dutch masters. By 
inclination he was drawn to pictures dealing with the 
rich rather than the poor, partly, no doubt, because 
his success lay in his clever handling of rich material— 
silks, velvets, silver, and gold. 

There was much room for his skill in such a picture as 


“ 4 


HE Lerrer.” (By Metsu.) 

The arts are continuous. The most startling vagaries 
of a new school are invariably based upon preceding 
practice, though the foundations may be hidden under 
an artful edifice, purposely tricked out in startling 
ornament to draw exclusive attention to itself. It is 
easy to trace in the most modern art the influence of 
the ancient painters of Greece and Italy, just as it is 
easy to detect Dutch ideals in modern landscape and 
portraiture. 

There have been great outbursts of artistic vigour, 
it is true, so startling for their brilliancy and so far- 
reaching in their effects that carelessness may write 
these down as new creations, as though they flamed 
by their own inborn force; but a careful consideration 
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has always revealed the ancient fire from which they the 
wealth was spent in collecting flowers and bulbs, or in 
employing an army of artists who had been called into 
existence primarily to decorate the rebuilt churches, or 


sprang 
an outburst was seen in the Netherlands in the 
eventeenth century. when the people at length 


Such 


early 


‘*Tue LEtrer.” 
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merchants became princes; superfluous 


Se@aé ; 


(By Metsv.) 


(Photo by Il. Koester.) 


threw down their weary swords, having, after unheard-of 
trials and bloodshed, driven the Spanish invader back 
to his own The national life, invigorated 
by success in arms, was bursting with energy. Every- 


where trade sprang up; the Dutch ships sailed over all 


confines 


to beautify the new palaces that sprang up along the 
canal banks of the prosperous towns. 

It was a proud nation, with an intense love of father- 
land. Others might collect pictures of soft Italian skies, 
but the proud Netherlander thought them not worth a 
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**EvizaBeTH, Duchess oF BuCCLEUGH, AND HER DAUGHTER.” 
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(Str Josuua REYNOLDs, P.R.A.) 


(Photo by H. Koester.) 


rush beside“his own flat fields and ever-cloudy heaven. 
He would barter with pleasure all the saints in the 
calendar, painted with graceful forms and tender colours, 
for a portrait of some national hero. 

This intense love for the home country had im- 
portant effects. Never was a people more given up to 








painting the things about them. without that idealising 
which seemed to them so foolish as well as so untrue 
The result is that the seventeenth century in the 
Netherlands stands out clear and sharp from the pages 
of its history, for its painters show us the notable build- 
ings as well as the notable men of the time. We see 
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the country under all aspects ol weather ; from the 
highest to the lowest we move easily about among the 
proud courtiers, pale scholars, pursy merchants 
and “comfortable cits,” roaring at their 
drunken revels and beggars munching their crusts or 
mending their rags, interiors of churches, courts, pal- 
aces, cottages these all pass before us in unending 
line upon Time’s screen, and we know the Netherlander 
of the seventeenth century better than we know the 
people of any other country. 

[ have already pointed out in former papers how 
Dutch art gave rise largely to modern British landscape. 
It is as clear that we owe British portraiture largely 
to the same influence, just as it is equally clear that 
subject pictures (such as Hogarth’s) had their founda- 
tion in the Low Countries, 

True, the ideals are modified. Van Dyck and Peter 
Lely softened the early Dutch realism; their British 
followers went many steps further. The difference may 
be clearly seen by comparing the two mezzotints in 
this article. The young lady in Metsu’s picture—for, 
of course, this is a portrait—is content to be painted 
in her ordinary dress and with her usual surroundings. 
She not only tolerates the presence of her maid, but 
allows her as important a place on the canvas; while, 
on the other hand, Sir Joshua dresses his duchess in 
voluminous robes, and cannot forbear to hang a start- 
lingly rich drapery even among the trees, although 
Heaven only knows how it is suspended, or why. 

Metsu always painted small pictures. They are ad- 
mired for their careful drawing, brilliant colour, and 
happy composition. Like most of his fellow-artists in 
those days, he had the gift of making his creations live 
again on the canvas; not merely engaging in their 
usual practices, and with the surroundings proper to 
the moment, but with a liveliness of manner and ex- 
And if some painters- 


people 


peasants 


pression very real and lifelike. 
such as Teniers and Van Ostade—went for their sub- 
jects to the cottages, the inns, or the gutters; or if 
others, such as Metsu, went invariably into elegant 
apartments—the people they place in these surround- 
ings are in harmony with them, and are painted to the 
life 

There is little action, though much colour and refined 
finish, in Metsu’s painting. The simple elegance in such 
a picture as “ The Letter” is very delightful; there is 
a solidity of worth and a richness in the material, even 
in the furniture, which are aptly reflected in the com- 
fortable, rich, but not outrageously ornate clothing of 
the wealthy young writer. 

This “ air was very common to the Nether- 
lander portraits. Perhaps it was a reflection of their 
republicanism ; but whatever the reason, the results 
are delightful. This simplicity is aptly illustrated in 
Metsu’s portrait in the simplicity of the composition. 
There is no attempt at artful gracefulness. The maid, 
the mistress, and the dog are all enclosed in an im- 
aginary triangle with softened edges, as may be seen 
by drawing a continuous line to enclose the group 
the simplest form of composition possible. The few 


domestic as 


uncompromisingly straight lines in the bedstead and 
the chimney-piece carry out this simplicity, while they 
form an undistracting background to the group. 

And together with this absence of action there 1s the 
most patient searching to paint article with 
supreme care, both as to its texture and its true ex- 
pression In light, shade, and colour: the silver candle- 

ck, the ink-wells, the sealing-wax, the die, the metal 


every 
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basket, are treated with that seriousness which we 
associate with early Dutch art. 

Given James Watson’s temperament, his minute care, 
his skill in translating materials, one understands at 
once why he should have been so successful in repro- 
ducing the very foreign feeling so proper to a painting 
of this character. But, like all great engravers, Watson 
was versatile. If he was apt to translate this closely- 
woven Dutch handling, he was just as ready and apt 
to employ his art upon Sir Joshua’s looser and freer 
methods. The drapery in Watson’s picture is straight 
and severe—the folds are few, as though the stuff 
were thick ; but Watson succeeds quite as triumphantly 
in expressing the soft, loose texture of the Duchess of 
Buccleugh’s voluminous dress. This versatility was a 
marked feature of all the finest mezzotinters ; and though 
James Watson’s choice of subjects was limited, he showed 
his adaptability and insight in whatever he took in hand. 


“ EvizaBeTH, DucnEss or BuccLEUGH, AND HER 
Daveuter.” (Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.) 

It is impossible to analyse Sir Joshua’s pictures and 
discover the secret of their charm. We recognise at 
once their delightful ease and composure; there is 
little to suggest that these comely people are posing 
for effect. The older portrait painters, such as Van 
Dyck and Velasquez, frankly set themselves to render 
their lordly clients dignified and preserving their proper 
station, which was expressed as much by the dress as 
by their pose and bearing. 

But the British portrait painters—Romney, Gains- 
borough, and Reynolds—were by no means impressed 
with that idea; they seemed rather to paint these 
exalted persons in a homely and friendly fashion, 
smiling good-humouredly in the midst of their families. 
One, as it were, happens upon them in their hours of 
ease, even though, as in the present instance, there 
are rich curtains in the background and a slight sus- 
picion of ducal dignity in the ermine scarf thrown 
across the shoulders. But these are not insistent items ; 
the first thought which comes to mind is that this is a 
simple group of mother and child, well-bred persons, ° 
to be sure, and well-to-do, but not insisting on their 
exalted station. 

This reconciles us immediately to Sir Joshua’s por- 
traits. Even these high-placed mortals do not move 
and breathe eternally in a rarefied air; they have their 
hours of ease and familiarity. And to a man of such 
exquisite taste as Reynolds the idea of making chil- 
dren conscious of their importance and posing for effect 
would have been particularly disagreeable. And it is, 
at least, interesting to compare his portraits of high- 
born children with those dignified little mortals whom 
earlier art has made familiar to us—little princes already 
conscious of their importance in the world, and fully 

decked to play their part. Royal children, dressed 
out with extravagant taste, hooped. painted, and 
formal in their furbelows, surrounded by their attend- 
ant dwarfs and well-bred servants, look out serenely 
from the canvases of Velasquez; for Philip the Second, 
most formal and hide-bound of monarchs, would have 
the court etiquette extended to his babes, and it would 
have been as much as his place was worth for a mere 
court painter such as Velasquez (who was classed at 
the time among the cooks and the court jesters) to 
forget the dignity and the bedizenment that distin- 
guished the royal babes. 





































It is true that Van Dyck, in his delightful group 
“The Children of Charles I.,” introduces us in a less 
formal manner to the young princess and her two 
brothers ; yet they are all standing bolt upright, they 
wear velvets and satins, and you can never for a mo- 
ment forget they are uncommon children. Still, both 
Velasquez and Van Dyck were too great to be over- 
whelmed by their conditions ; the pretty children they 
painted under such difficulties are still childlike in 
expression, in spite of their frocks and jewels. 

But it was left to Sir Joshua and to Gainsborough to 
paint young nobles as if they were children first and 
beyond all else. Indeed, Gainsborough went so far as 
to convert his rich young friends into gipsies gathering 
sticks to make the pot boil, though at a glance one 
can see that these are high --born children, gently 
nurtured, and merely playing the part for fun. And 
instances will immediately come to mind where Sir 
Joshua has followed the same fashion: he painted chil- 
dren paddling in brooks and carrying unwilling pug dogs, 
or fondling a cat as any peasant’s child might do. 

So, in the present picture, the pretty, shy child is 
still a child, simply and becomingly dressed, and with 
no suggestion that she is more than another. 

And these charms in Sir Joshua’s portraits are in- 
creased by his freedom in handling, and by the dainty 
landscapes which so often formed the background to 
his pictures. The fine drapery is composed into full 
yet graceful masses; the folds fall and cling and swing 


CARDBOARD MODELLING. 
BY FELIX T. KINGSTON, BARRY. 
Mopet 9.—A Vase. 
Ts exercise involves, like No. 5, a circle through eight 
points, but affords a much severer test of accurate 


Fic. 11 shows the exercises dealt with in this article. 
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in the most natural and easy manner; they by no 
means distract attention from the portrait, but by 
their easy movement and seemingly careless dispost- 
tion (though the lines are most artfully arranged to 
run into each other and lead the eye towards the chief 
points of interest, the heads) they continue and empha- 
sise the charming grace that pervades the picture. 

iven the comic dogs play their part in this. One 
leaps up towards the child, and forms an important 
line that, if continued, leads both to the child’s and 
the mother’s face; the other, a very Diogenes of a 
dog, with his humorous air of grave conceit, forms an 
effective contrast to the two beautiful faces, in much 
the same way as the handsome women of the day 
were attended in the streets by a negro page, Pompey’s 
ebony visage and widespread smile enhancing the 
delicate grace of his mistress, with finely chiselled 
features and air of high-born dignity. 

Certainly that curtain in the trees is very trying. At 
first glance it is unnecessary, and, not to put too fine 
a point on it, rather absurd; but its obvious use in 
forming a dark background for the duchess’s head on 
one side is apparent, while its fine swing carries on 
that feeling of easy grace so delightfully suggested in 
the lady’s robe. More than that, it swings in a con- 
trary direction, so that the formal triangle in which 
the group is arranged is softened, and almost lost sight 
of, amidst the serpentine lines that all the drapery 
trace from top to bottom of the picture. 


drawing. Begin with the large square, 7” side (Fig. 12): 
bisect sides at A, B, C, D, and on each side of these 
points of section mark off AK, AF, ete., each }’, and 
AG, AH, ete., each 1)”. Join EK, FL, ete.; these 
lines cross to form the square, 14” side, in the centre of 
the larger square, constituting the base of the vase. 
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Join the corners of this inner square to G, H, ete. Draw 
the diagonals of the large square, and so obtain the 
centre of the circle. The diagonals will, of course, pass 
through the corners of the inner square—a test of the 
accuracy of previous drawing. Add flaps where shown. 

Before cutting out, do the necessary scoring. When 
scoring the small inner square which forms the base of 
the vase, be careful to place the ruler along the whole 
of the lines EK, FL, ete., although only parts of these 
lines have to be scored. 

Cut out first the whole circle, and then the shaded 
parts. When fixing, place the flaps inside the model. 
The drawing is another easy example of symmetrical 
geometrical arrangements, which in this standard may 
be made the bases for designs. 

In order to foster freedom and precision in the draw- 
ing of ares, the use of the compass should be included 
also in the ordinary drawing lesson, and not confined 
to the requirements of cardboard work; it will so 
greatly extend the possibilities of the geometrical part 
of the syllabus. 


Mopet 10.—A Pocket. 

This model provides practice in the construction of 
the regular hexagon. Draw the hexagon, 2” side (Fig. 
13), using the compass. (Since the back of the pocket 
is curved at the top, only one-half of the hexagon need 
actually be drawn.) Add the rectangles A, B, C, 2” 
1”; the short sides of these rectangles may be drawn 
by joining alternate corners of the hexagon, a property 
of that figure of which the pupil will take note. The 
remaining part of the exercise is half a hexagon, and is 
best obtained by means of ares from D, E (same radius), 
intersecting at O. 

Add flaps where indicated. When scoring, take the 
greatest care in placing the ruler along the short lines. 
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To obtain the best fit, when gluing up, fasten 
both flaps of (say) rectangle A before gluing the 
flaps of rectangle C. Fix them, of course, in- 
side the model. 

Take every opportunity to point out, or 
rather to lead the pupil to discover, the cor- 
respondence between the drawing and the com- 
pleted model, so that he may understand the 
drawing by perceiving the why and wherefore 
of each part of the construction, and so at 
last acquire the power to construct unaided 
both drawing and model. 


MopeE. 11.—A Tray. 


This exercise is based on the rhombus ABCD, 
3” side (Fig. 14). The simplest way of obtain- 
ing the figure is to begin with the line AC, 
and to construct an equilateral triangle on 
each side of it, preferably using the compass. 
Bisect the sides. The pupil should be led to 
see that the work may be shortened by bisect- 
ing only one side and transferring the distance 
thus obtained. The use of abbreviated methods 
must be cultivated in drawing just as in 
arithmetic ; for in both subjects the extent to 
which the pupil can dispense with or com- 
bine processes is a just measure of his grasp 

_, of the signification of these processes. 

Draw the circles, radius 14”. If these are 

not tangential the drawing is seriously at fault, 

and must be rejected. On each side of the rhombus 

construct a rectangle 3” x 1”, producing to cut the 

circles those sides of the rectangles which are perpen- 
dicular to the sides of the rhombus. 

The edges of the sides of the tray present greater 
difficulty in cutting owing to the presence of short hori- 
zontal lines between the curves. One method of cut- 
ting out corners has been suggested before (vide Model 
13 of the Course for Juniors). Another method is this : 






































get_rid of the§waste to within about }” 
of the line. Then cut in the direction 
of the arrows, but when proceeding 
from E to F, cut the curve a little be- 
yond the point F, say ,',”, so that 
when preparing to cut along FG the 
scissors can be brought well up to the 
line at F. Similarly, at the next corner 
cut the line FG slightly beyond G. If 
this is minutely done the edge will not 
be in any way disfigured. 

If the finished model does not lie 
flat, errors have probably been made 
either in scoring or gluing the verti- 
cal edges. Where errors occur,-let the 
pupil himself trace the causes ; he may 
thus derive educational benefit even 
from his mistakes. 


Mopet 12.—A TABLE. 


” 


Draw the containing rectangle, 8 
x 7” (Fig. 15). Next draw the lines 
AB, CD, EF, GH. Bisect EG, FH, and 
draw the semicircles, radius 14”. The 
remaining ares are of the same radius, 14”, the centres, 
X, Y, lying 14” from A, C. The line PQ is a tangent 
to these arcs—that is, a line parallel to another at a dis- 
tance of 14” from it. 

Add flaps; score; cut out whole figure, and then 
the waste parts at corners. The next operation—a 
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tangential junction. It is best to cut inwards from both 

ends of the curve. 
As a bit of original work, let the pupil next produce 
a square table, using only semicircles like those at the 
ends of this rectangular table, and choosing his own 

dimensions. 

In schools where the metric system 
}, 1s begun in the lower standards, some 
of these models: should be worked in 
metric measurements. The exact fig- 
« ures are left to the decision of the 
teacher ; they need only approximate 
| to the English equivalents contained 
| herein, as long as the chief proportions 
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.. _.}|| of the models are adhered to. The 
models may be made somewhat larger, 
provided they do not prove unwieldy 
in manipulation. 


—S 1st Pe te 
MANUAL TRAINING 
IN GLASGOW. 


BY WILLIAM HUME RODGER, WOODSIDE 
HIGHER GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, GLAS- 
Gow. 
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new one—is the cutting of the concave curves ; hitherto 
all curves have been convex. Proceed thus: Open the 
scissors as widely as possible, and take short strokes, 
turning the paper while cutting in order to prevent a 
series of straight cuts. Take the precaution of first 
removing the waste to within about |” of the lines. 
Krrors are likely to arise chiefly at P, Q, the points of 
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HE “ gradation” sheet is read ver- 
tically from the number of the 
4 +\ model, the round dots denoting new 
* exercises and the oblong dots exercises 
| repeated, the names of the exercises 
| being given on the left hand. Thus : 
1 No. 1, square pin, has three round dots 
immediately below, and on_ referring 
to the exercises in the same lines as 
the dots, the three exercises contained 
in No. 1 are giv’n—namely : (1) Broad-surface planing, 
(2) squaring, (3) cross-sawing. 

In No. 2—flower-pot stick—two of these exercises are 
repeated, as shown, by oblongs, and three new ones 
added—namely, narrow-surface planing, oblique chisel- 
ling, and vertical chiselling. 

Design forms a most important part of this “ scheme 
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of work,” more especially in the “ third 
year’s course,” as the boys by this time have 
had some practical experience in form. con- 
struction, and tool manipulation. In fact, 
some boys in this year seldom touch the 
ordinary course, but are encouraged in design 
right through the whole session. 

In working from the ordinary course of 
models the boy is merely following the teach- 
er’s ideas, and is not troubled with shapes or 
sizes ; but when he has to conceive and create 
the object from the beginning, with little or 
no outside help, then he is thrown upon his 
own resources. This is true self-effort and 
self-expression ; and the benefits to the in- 
dividual character derived from such a 
struggle (for it is a struggle) cannot be over- 
estimated. There is little doubt that the boy 
comes out of the ordeal a much better boy. 

Another feature of this scheme is the draw- 
ing from actual specimens the different parts 
of trees. The specimens are mounted on large 
cards, as shown in the photograph. The 
whole story of the tree is thus given in a con- 
nected form, each card showing winter and 
spring twigs, spring buds opening, leaves, 
flowers, fruit, bark, and two different sections 
of the wood. The idea, of course, is to make 
the boy’s knowledge more complete, and also 
to give life and purpose to the work. 

In conclusion, manual training in Glasgow 
owes much of its success to the enthusiasm of 
the superintendent, whose genial manners and 
practical worth have gone far to make its path 
comparatively smooth. Mr. Vaughan’s ideas 


on this special branch of education are broad and un- doing a thing, but rather encourages the teachers to d 
‘royal way” of follow out their own ideas; and the teachers, on their ‘) 
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biassed. He does not believe in any 
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Fie. 10.—-Examples of original designs. 





Fic. 11.— Tree specimens. 
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part, highly appreciate this compliment to themselves. 
Speaking generally, most teachers are of the opinion 
that the time allowed by the majority of School Boards 
for the teaching of this subject is too little ; certainly 
an hour and a half per week is not too much. When we 
consider that the training of useful habits in a lad is a 
very slow business, and that educationists say manual 
training methods are best for this purpose, there is 
some doubt about the wisdom of one period per week. 
This will right itself in time, and it is good to know 
that the London Bourd are about to experiment in this 


direction. 
> oh Peto 


PRACTICAL DRAWING LESSONS. 
SENIORS. CLASSES V., VI., AND SUPPLE 
MENTARY. 

NATURE DRAWING. 

T is sometimes stated that the drawing from Nature 
| which has been common in the schools for some 
vears now can easily be overdone, that it is apt to 
create a slipshod and loose style of work, and that its 
value is not equal to all that is claimed for it. Un- 
doubtedly there are cases where the truth of the above 
remarks does apply, but the reason is not far to seek. 
The chief aim of the lesson in which natural models 
are studied should be to secure complete and accurate 
observation and rendering of the true form and colour 
of the object. But it is so easy to miss all this. Any 
hoy or girl can make a fairly presentable attempt at 
the drawing, say, of a leaf or spray, which may be good 
enough in many ways when the model is removed ; but 
if the teacher is pleased to accept such work, it were 
hetter to leave the exercise undone. Studies of this 
kind demand a high standard of fidelity in copying the 
torms For the teacher this means careful individual 
supervision, a strict testing of the work done, and a 
resolve not to accept anything short of the exact truth, 
if it can be secured by dint of application and patience. 

Manv teachers render their chances of success in 
nature drawing almost nil by attempting to do the work 
with insufficient or careless equipment. When a whole 
class is expected to draw from a single example of a 
chestnut leaf, or two pupils from one small shell, it is 
simply courting failure. A_ sufficient number of the 
same example should be supplied to admit of one being 
yiven to every boy or girl in the class, and this should 
be placed in a proper environment and convenient to 
the pupil. Whatever is common to all the examples 
can be made clear to the class by a brief explanation, 
but the real teaching is given either individually or to 
the class as a whole when the pupils encounter their 
own difficulties. The besetting sin, even of pupils who 
can draw well, is to neglect the drawing of veins in 
leaves ; to put in any chance number and arrange them 
at anv angle; to slur over the serrations of the margins ; 
to miss the correct spacing of the leaves and stems in a 
spray, and to avoid real study of the junctions. The 
carelul and correct rendering of these details forms the 
yist of such an exercise, and in doing this it is well 
to bear in mind that the truth always tells best. No 
fanciful rendering, no matter how pretty it may appear, 
is of any use if it is not true. To pass such work under 
any pretext whatever Is to defeat the end of this study, 
which should be an earnest searching after the truth. 
\ teacher who models his lessons on the lines recom- 
mended may find it hard to get an immediate result, 


but a foundation of this kind paves the way to easier 
and better results in the end. 

Regarding the material for study, it should not be 
difficult to secure a varied and plentiful supply. Leaves 
and sprays can be had at almost any season. Fruit and 
seed-vessels are also common, and very suitable for 
study. Shells, feathers, and insects complete a list 
which fairly teems with good things in the way of form, 
colour, and general interest. The specimens should be 
carefully selected, because the minuteness and delicacy 
of the detail sometimes render these examples very 
difficult for children. The pattern upon a shell or a 
butterfly’s wing often makes it a thing of great beauty, 
but, at the same time, extremely difficult to copy, even 
for pupils of the highest classes. Specimens of a simpler 
type may be chosen. It is also for this reason desirable 
to work most of the drawings on a scale larger than that 
of the example. 

As much variation of the method of work should now 
be encouraged, at least with the smarter pupils, and it 
might be well to give them an opportunity of making 
their own selection of the manner in which certain 
things should be done. Of course, young pupils always 
want to attempt impossible things; but a few words 
of guidance will be sufficient to put them right, if the 
teacher does not think it would be good for his pupil 
to learn the lesson by bitter experience of failure. 

Referring to the examples which illustrate this article, 
it will be seen that many methods have been tried. 
There are studies in outline, and in light and shade with 
pencil, also combinations of outline and wash, of pencil 
shading and painting, and of painting direct, while the 
two fruit studies are crayon drawings done on gray 
paper. 

Needless to say, it is necessary to provide a back- 
ground of a colour and tone similar to that of the paper 
on which the drawing is made, or to make the complete 
rendering of the natural background part of the study. 
In fixing sprays and flowers, ample provision should 
be made for the tendency of plants to droop by keeping 
them always fresh in water, and securing prominent 
points to the background with plasticine. Do not, 
however, attempt to squash it flat. As these examples 
are inclined to change, it is necessary to make all such 
studies time exercises, When a day elapses between 
the start and finish of a study, the latter half of it be- 
comes more or less guesswork, and this is antagonistic 
to the spirit of the exercise. If nature drawing is taken 
alternately with the more severe and formal work of 
object drawing, the one is a very good corrective and 
complement of the other. It varies the interest in a way 
that awakens enthusiasm in teacher and scholar alike. 
Instead of having a tendency to looseness or a baneful 
influence on the striving for correctness, it will be wel- 
comed as a very necessary and desirable part of a 
complete scheme of work. 


Plastics an Educational Handwork. By W. Harbutt, 
A.R.C.A. 

** Plastics” is the term which Mr. Harbutt uses to 
indicate an introduction to modelling. He rightly 
says the exercises suggested are not ‘‘ modelling,” but 
that they give the young child the opportunity to express 
himself, to get familiar with the plastic nature of the 
material, to exercise his hands and eyes, and to lay 
the foundation of true modelling. The illustrations sug- 
gest how plasticine may be used to develop these ideas. 
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PRACTICAL Drawinc Lessons.—PLATE III, 
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HONOURS 


ine following scholars have gained 


PAGE. 


“honours ” this 
month 

1. Henry Wilkinson (153), Gateshead Secondary School. 
”. Hugh Joner (12), Newton-on-Ayr Academy. 

Allan L. Gornall (12), Sulyard Street 

Lancaster 

1. Florence Turner (15), 
Wimbledon 

5. Ernest Powell (12), Cathedral School, Great Charles 


Street 


School, 


Holy Trinity Girls’ School, 


Birmingham 
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6. Arthur White (11), Cathedral School, Great Charles 
Street, Birmingham. 

7. J. Young (15), High School, Glasgow. 

8. Samuel Corsie (14), Secondary School, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

¥. Edith Stratton (13), Thorpe Hamlet School, Nor- 
wich. 

Owing to pressure on our space last month, we were 
not able to include an “ Honours Page;” we have, 
therefore, great pleasure in giving two pages this month. 

Teachers and scholars are again reminded that these 
drawings may be sent at any time. No coupon is re- 
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quired, and the drawings should not be mounted. The 
teacher’s signature is accepted that the drawing is the 
bona fide work of the scholar. Occasionally there is a 
suspicion of one or two slick touches with brush or 
pencil that are evidently not the scholar’s work. Good 
“ drawing ” is essential in all cases, whether the example 
is in outline, black-and-white, or colour. More atten- 
tion should be given to the proper placing of the sketches 
on the paper. In cases where a number of small draw- 





ings are given on one sheet, if they siraggle all over 
the paper, leaving great gaps, it is almost impossible 
to reproduce them. 

The examples shown above are very varied in char 
acter and extremely good in drawing. They are quite 
the type we wish to see and encourage. When moie 
suitable weather comes, we hope to get some outdoor 
sketches of doorways, bridges, boats, street lamps, and 
other things of a similar character. 
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CRYSTALS FROM THE CONGRESS 
PAPERS. 


\ ISS KATE PHILLIPS, the enthusiastic Super- 
4 intendent of Method in Infant Schools under 
the London County Council, laid down the following 
rules to be observed in connection with the teaching 
of drawing to young children. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND Basis or PRESENT METHODS. 


1. Whenever and wherever man has existed, there we 
find traces of his work, of his creative and productive 
spirit. This instinct to use the hand to make marks, 
to use any plastic material to express some idea or 
produce objects for use or ornament, is one of those 
we select for survival. 

2. The drawing of little children is recognised by our 
teachers to be a language—another means of expression 
for the developing, struggling child intelligence. 

3. In our good modern infants’ schools the little 
children are now not only allowed, but required, to see 
for themselves, and required to record their own im- 
pressions and observations, or ideas of their impressions 
and observations; not what an outside adult authority 
insists to them is there to be seen. 

1. Thus by practice and reobservation they come 
slowly to “truth in seeing.” or to such measure of it 
as their individual capacity allows; in any case, to 
such a measure of truth in “seeing” to which, under 
former treatment, the many, the average ungifted, could 
scarcely attain. 

5. As there is joyous freedom of self-expression, proper 
to the age of the children, every mark made has meaning, 
purpose, and strength, however rudimentary. This now 
takes the place of the former mechanical, meaningless 
imitation. 

6. In this work little children are not now separated 
from life—the real, stirring, actual life about them. 
How truly this is everywhere full of beauty, even among 
the most ungracious social surroundings, is scarcely 
realised by those who have never been awakened to 
“see” for themselves. If there is nothing else in some 
spot of earth desecrated by all foulness and ugliness, 
there are the sky above, the fruit and vegetables on the 
coster’s barrow, perhaps dray horses with their fine form 
and action, and the little children themselves. Little 
children, through their drawing, are now required, not to 
postpone living to some future adult period, but to 
live fully now, and, through “ seeing,” to learn to love 
and enjoy the beauty which lies all about them. 

7. To-day, too, we try to learn what science can tell 
us of the physical organisation of a little child, and we 
try to found the details of our procedure on such know- 
ledge. We know that the area in the brain, which 
governs the functioning of the smaller muscles of the 
hand, is actually not fully energised at six years of age. 
So now only large, crude work 1s allowed. This evolves 
very gradually—very, very slowly, as the years go on, 
if we are wise—into that definiteness, accuracy, and 
fineness so desired by the adult. 

8. We give the children colour to work with; for as 
the drawing is an expression of the child’s acquaintance 
with the world he lives in, so must it be expressed in 
colour, however barbaric and‘crude. But through ex- 
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pression he will come to see it more clearly and finely, 
Harmonies will be ultimately perceived by those who 
otherwise would only vaguely note masses and gorgeous, 
ill-assorted contrasts. 

9. Realising that this infant’s drawing is a part of 
the little child’s whole daily activity, whereby it de- 
velops its mind and body through contact with the ex- 
ternal world, teachers now use it, not as a detached 
“ subject ” to be taught, but as a means of education, 
a method. It is undifferentiated at first, entering into 
every part of the work and play in the infants’ school, 
in some form or another. In the senior school the 
developed powers thus gained can be led off along the 
several lines necessary for particular use or ornament, 
for art, or for industrial or scientific purpose. 


* * * * * 


We use drawing as part and parcel of the little chil- 
dren’s daily activities. 

In the senior schools there will be scope for differentia- 
tion, for discipline and utilitarian exploitation of the 
developed powers for one purpose or another. Draw- 
ing can then be “taught” as a “subject.” But this 
is not the business of the infants’ school. The business 
there is the recognition and the development of those 
natural impulses which make for completeness and 
progress. We select, foster, stimulate, and guide germs 
of useful powers into life. 

Among the advantages to the children arising from 
using drawing, free-drawing, as a means of education 
are :— 

1. The gradual acquisition of clearness in thought, 
in “seeing and doing,” through self-effort, free self- 
adjustment. 

2. The products are, so far as they go, honest and 
true, as they represent, however poorly, what has been 
really seen by the child itself, not what has been observed 
for him. 

3. Habits of earnestness and vigour in work, and 
self-reliance have been formed, and with this— 

4. The habit of working things out again which have 
been only half grasped, half seen, until some measure 
of mastery and clearness has been obtained. This will 
always be commensurate with the physical and mental 
capacity of a young child under this system. 

5. Above all, the habit of joyous energy in work has 
been formed. All has been done with gladness for the 
sake of the work itself, for the realisation, through it, 
of an idea. Satisfaction in this realisation can never 
be complete ; thus there is a continual spur from within 
towards a truer achievement. 

6. While the brain has been energised, and feelings 
and will developed, the hand as an instrument has been 
strengthened. There has been nothing but free self- 
adjustment, no haggling and hindrance from an outside 
insistence on technicalities in use of tool and material, 
in which there is no significance whatever at this early 
stage of child development. No artificial difficulties 
have been created. Mastery of a kind, when an almost 
baby child is in question, mastery of the necessary tool 
has come because it was needed to work out the idea. 
The pencil, brush, or chalk has been really a tool; i 
was needed, it was brought into play, sometimes discovered, 
almost invented, for the specific need, and the tool- 
using instinct led to its effective use. 
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SEASONAL LESSONS IN NATURE 
STUDY. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED THORNLEY, M.A., F.L.S., F.E.S., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NATURE STUDY TO THE 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 

+. 


* 


To the Teacher. 
WO lessons will appear each month, but these can 
readily be divided up into portions, so as to 
last for the whole month. A little skill in adaptation 
should make them suitable for almost any standard. 
One lesson will be upon a botanical, and the other upon 
an animal, subject. The objects chosen will be such 
as can be readily found anywhere. Two ideas have 
had great prominence given to them: (1) Simplicity— 
no unnecessary details; and (2) the awakening and 
stimulating of interest in Nature. Great stress is laid 
upon the mode of presentment of the subject, the 
details often being left for the teacher to furnish. 


BOTANICAL STUDY. 
Tre Stupy or Winter Bups. 


Materials.—Brussels sprouts ; twigs of (1) ash, syca- 
more, maple, chestnut, lilac; (2) elm, lime, hazel, 
beech; (3) willow, poplar, apple. Fewer than these 
would do, but they must be selected from each group. 

1. What is a Bud ?—(1.) Make longitudinal sections 
of brussels sprouts, and show that a bud contains (a) a 
stem ; (6) leaves, arranged at intervals. (Explain nodes 
and internodes.) 

(2.) Make a longitudinal section of a large terminal 
chestnut bud, and show from it that a bud may also 
contain, in addition to stem and leaves, (c) a flower axis. 

(3.) If the class has had a previous lesson on the 
germination of seeds, point out that the plumule is a bud. 

(4.) Compare the chestnut bud with the brussels 
sprouts, and note that the first is covered with scales 
on the outside, whilst the last lacks these structures. 

2. Where do we find Buds?—A thorough exam- 
ination of some twig—for example, chestnut—must 
be made, and, in particular, the scars left by the leaf- 
stalks noticed; then the buds situated immediately 
above these ; lastly, the terminal bud. 

From these facts must be deduced the situation of 
buds—axial or lateral, and terminal. 

3. When are the Buds first formed ?—Children should 
be taught to look for the buds shortly after the unfold- 
ing of the leaves in spring. Yet even in winter a search 
amongst evergreens will generally result in a few buds 
being found in the axils of the leaves. A keen teacher 
will most probably have preserved some early summer 
twigs with both leaves and buds upon them. 

4. How are the Buds arranged on the Twigs ?—The 
position of the buds on a twig taken from each of the 
three suggested groups (see under “ Materials”) must 
be carefully noted, so that the scholars will learn that 
there are three principal arrangements of the buds, 
namely :— 

(1.) Opposite to one another (example, sycamore).—The 
teacher must point out how the pairs of buds succeed 
one another in planes at right angles to one another 
(“ decussate” arrangement), but the reason for this 
need not be explained until the lesson on the leaf is 
given. 

(2.) Alternately (example, elm).—The teacher should 
place a twig of elm on the table, and show that all the 
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buds practically touch the table—in other words, are 
in one plane. 

(3.) Spivally (example, willow).—Placed on the table, 
all the buds will not now touch the table. 

Note particularly the position of the terminal bud 
in the twigs chosen from each group, and its relation 
to the nearest auxiliary bud or buds, 

5. How we may tell one Tree from another in Winter 
by the Buds.—The twigs should now be taken seriatim, 
a few each lesson, and with respect to the buds the 
following points must be clearly shown :— 

(a) Their position on the twigs. 

(6) The hens and size of the leaf-scar subtending 
them. 

(c) The number of bud-scales visible. (For example— 
willow, one; lime, two; elm, many ; etc.) ‘ 

(d) The arrangement of the bud-scales on the bud. 
Are they opposite (decussate), as in sycamore? two- 
ranked, as in elm ? 

(e) What structures do they represent? Are they 
entire leaves, diminished leaves, leaf-stalks, or stipules ? 

The final answer to this question will have to be left 
over for the lesson on expanding buds in the spring. 

(f) What colour are the bud-scales ? 

This is very important for the separation of the dif- 
ferent trees. 

(g) What shape are the buds? Compare beech, 
chestnut, and elm. 

(h) Compare the angles of attachment of the buds to 
the twigs. An interesting comparison in this respect 
can be made between beech and hornbeam. 

This study should fully occupy the month of January, 
and probably a part of February. If, in addition to 
the study of the buds, the colour and nature of the 
bark of the tree be noticed, as well as the general out- 
line and the situation in which the tree seems to grow 
best, with the absence or presence of lenticels, etc., a 
fairly complete winter study of the tree can be made. 
I would suggest that each child of suitable age should 
have a special notebook for trees, allowing a page or a 
couple of pages for observations on each tree. They 
sight be entered in alphabetical order in the groups 
to which they belong. 

The aim of the study should be to enable the child to 
draw up a little scheme of classification of our common 
trees by their winter buds alone. 

The following short hint of the way in which a dozen 
of our very common trees might thus be classified will 
explain the method :— 

(1.) Buds opposite. 

(a) Buds black—ash. 
(b) Buds greenish. 
(i.) Buds sticky—chestnut. 
(ii.) Buds not sticky—sycamore; 
(2.) Buds alternate (in one plane). 
(a) Visible bud-scales, two only (red)—lime. 
(b) Visible bud-scales, many (dark)—elm. 
(3.) Buds spirally arranged. 
(a) Buds black—mountain ash. 
(6) Buds green or gray. 
(i.) Only one bud-scale—willow. 
(ii.) Many bud-scales. 
(1) Buds sticky—poplar. 
(2) Buds not sticky—apple, pear, etc. 
(4.) Buds aggregated at the Ends of the Twigs. 
Oak and cherry. 

This table should be extended until it includes all 

the common trees and shrubs. 
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6. Some useful Notes and Warnings.—The teacher 
must point out to the class that very different trees 
are sometimes called by rather similar names—for 
example, mountain ash and common ash—but the 
position of the buds will generally distinguish these 
easily. The mountain ash is a fruit-tree, and, like most 
fruit-trees, has its buds spirally arranged, though they 
are black. The common ash has its black buds op- 
positely placed. Again, plane and sycamore and map 
are very often confused; but the plane has its buds 
alternately placed, whereas maple and sycamore have 
them oppositely placed. The relative sizes of the 
terminal and subtending lateral buds will afford a 
pretty example of the way in which sycamore may be 
separated from maple. In the case of the plane, the 
teacher must also point out how the summer buds are 
hidden in a thimble-like hollow of the leaf-stalk, and 
so only become visible when the leaves fall in autumn. 
The children must try to find other trees presenting 
this interesting peculiarity. 

The lessons will be more effective when correlated 
with brushwork drawing of twigs and buds. 


ANIMAL STUDY. 
THe Witp RABBIT. 


Materials.—Though most children know pretty well 
the external appearance of a common rabbit, it will 
greatly add to the thoroughness of the lesson if a couple 
of rabbits in a cage be procured. One should be as 
near to the wild species as possible; the other should 
be a striking domesticated variety—say a white or 
black-and-white, half-lop or full-lop. In addition to 
this, a skeleton, or various loose parts of a skeleton, 
should be procured, particularly the skull, with jaws 
and teeth, and examples of hair, fur, and wool. 

This lesson on the rabbit may be made the means 
of teaching the children many useful things about their 
own anatomy, and so laying a‘foundation of hygiene. 
With the lower standards the external details only must 
be dealt with, but upper standards should easily take 
the whole. 

1. Where is the Wild Rabbit found ?—In opening the 
subject by a general conversation with the se on the 
habits of rabbits, the teacher must lay stress on the 
following facts :— 

(a) That rabbits are small, timid animals. 

(b) That they live gregariously. (Explain, and let 
children think of other gregarious animals—for ex- 
ample, sheep, bees.) 

(c) What peculiar behaviour have they ever noticed 
in wild rabbits—for example, when startled ? 

(d) Where and how do they make their burrows ? 

(e) How do they walk and feed ¢ 

({) How do they breed? (Six or even eight times a 
year, and from three to eight young at a birth. The 
peculiar condition of the young.) 

(g) What other animal is the rabbit very like? How 
does it differ from the hare ¢ 

Note.—The rabbit is now thought by zoologists to 
be not a native, but an introduced species, probably 
from some of the countries round the shores of the 
Mediterranean. (See Cambridge Natural History, “ Mam- 
malia,” p. 504.) 

2. Study of the External Features of the Wild Rabbit :— 
(1.) General Appearance.—Its hairy body, even the cheeks 
inside the mouth, and the soles of the.feet. (Comrpare 
cat and dog.) Its long ears. Its eyes, in the middle 
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of the sides of the head. Its short tail, conspicuously 
white underneath. Its short five-toed fore-limbs, and 
its long four-toed hind-limbs. 

(2.) A more detailed Study.—(a) Fur. Body covered 
with fur. Distinguish between fur—fine, soft hair, in 
short and long fibres; wool—long, flattened, scaly 
hairs, which, by virtue of their scaliness, stick together 
in locks (felting); hair—which is a general, term, and 
applies to what is distinctly not fur or wool. 

he teacher may remind the class of other “ clothings ” 
for the body—for example, scales, feathers. The func- 
tion of a hairy covering is, no doubt, to protect the 
body against the often rapidly changing conditions 
(temperature and humidity), and this it does by inter- 

ing a mass of practically non-conducting material 
area the warm body and the constantly changing 
atmosphere outside, and probably also by entangling 
and keeping relatively immovable a quantity of air; 
which also acts as a buffer. 

(b) The Colour of the Fur. The teacher must point 
out that coloration—that is, the colour pattern—is 
often of the utmost importance to the life of the animal. 
He must show that the coloration of the rabbit is in 
close harmony with its natural surroundings, and, by 
helping to conceal it, affords it protection from its. 
enemies. A fuller study of this interesting question 
is held over until the lesson on the cat and dog, but 
the teacher might take this opportunity of pointing 
out that a special coloration may be assumed for (1) 
aggressive (Polar bear) or (2) protective purposes 
(ptarmigan). It must, however, be clearly shown that 
coloration for protective ——— is only found in 
otherwise relatively defenceless animals. 

(c) Specialised Hairs. The “whiskers” (vibrisse): 
developed on the lips and cheeks. These “ whiskers” 
are special organs of touch. At the base of each hair 
is a nerve. (Compare development of vibrisse in 
rabbit, cat, and dog.) 

(d) The special Sense Organs. Let the class enumerate 
the special organs of sense—touch, sight, sound, smell, 
taste. 

Sight. The position of the eyes in the centre of 
each side of the head gives a large field of vision. (Com- 
pare ition of eyes in cat and dog.) Use of this 
extended vision to the defenceless rabbit. The third 
eyelid (nictitating membrane): its survival in the 
“conjunctiva” of our own eyes; its use—to sweep 
particles from the corner of the eye, by working hori- 
zontally across the surface. 

Sound. The “ versatile” (capable of being turned in 

every direction) ear-flaps, erectile in all truly wild 
animals. A lop-eared wild animal is an impossibility. 
Why? Domestic varieties of wild animals aguas 
lop-eared—for example, sheep, dogs; not cats, which 
even in a domesticated condition make use of their 
hearing. 
Smell. The long, more or less pointed noses of most 
wild animals, in which the sense of smell is acute. The 
world of smell in which animals live. Much more acute 
in savage than in cultivated man. 

Taste. The long, rough tongue of the rabbit. (Com- 
pare with smooth tongue of dog.) Probably an acces- 
sory in the act of gnawing. 

3. Some Interesting Points about the Skeleton :—(1.) 
What is the Use of a Skeleton ?—The class must be asked 
to state examples of animals that have no skeleton, or, 
as we usually say, no backbone (for example, worms), 
and those that have one, such as the rabbit. They must 
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then be told that all living creatures can be divided 
up into two groups—namely, backboneless animals 
{invertebrata) and backboned animals (vertebrata). The 
chief object in the study of the skeleton is to bring out 
its uses for the protection of deli- 


“where you have the fascinating word ‘ Unexplored,’ 
I have been happy enough to fill out with mighty 
mountain ranges, lakes and rivers, temples, inmumer- 
able names, roads, etc. Most of it belongs to the 





cate parts; for the attachment of 
muscles, etc.; and particularly for 
helping to. produce variety of 
movement. But these three objects 
will be better summarised after 
the study is complete. 

(2.) What is the Skeleton made 
of ?—Chiefly of bone. Bone is 
made " of about 50 per cent. 

t 


water. Its solid part consists of— 
Mineral matter - 67 per cent. 
Animal matter - 33 per cent. 
100 


To show this the teacher can make 
two very simple experiments. 

(a) Experiment to show Mineral 
Matter. Place a bone in a red-hot 
fire and leave it for some hours. 
When taken out and cooled, though 
retaining its form, it can be 
crumbled to powder. Tnis powder 
consists very largely of phosphate, ° 
with a little carbonate and fluoride . ? © 
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(animal charcoal). 

(b) Experiment to show Animal 
Matter. Place a long bone in a solu- 
tion of acid (hydrochloric is very 
convenient) and leave it for a 
couple of days. When taken out and washed and dried, 
the bone will be found to retain its shape and general 
appearance, but will be quite soft, and the teacher will 
easily be able to tie a knot init. It now consists almost 
entirely of a substance allied to gelatin (collagen), which 
is converted into this substance by boiling. 

(To be continued.) 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Tae New Tier. 

R. SVEN HEDIN is making geography. The an- 
nexed diagram-map is an attempted approxima- 

tion to what Tibet will look like in the atlases of the 
future. It is based upon a rough sketch-map which 
appears in the Geographical Journal of November 1908, 
over Sven Hedin’s signature, bearing date, “ Simla, 
September 1908.” It is interesting to compare it with 
the latest up-to-date school atlases. We have put it 
alongside Elton’s Classroom Atlas (third edition, revised), 
just published by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston. In 
Elton’s (India, Plate 28} Tibet is shown after the usual 
idea—an immense plateau lying between the Kwen Lun 
Mountains and the Himalayas. With this idea Sven 
Hedin plays havoc. There is no plateau. Rather is ‘it 
a country of vast parallel ranges—what the Germans 
woald call a “ #altenland,” a land of “ folds ”—diverging 
from the great central knot of Asia, the Pamirs. ‘“ The 
whole white patch on your map of Tibet,” says Sven 
Hedin (as quoted in the Geographical Journal, loc. cit.), 
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THE So-cALLED “‘ PLatgeau or Tipet.” (Arrer Sven HEpIN.) 
Compare it with ‘‘ Tibet” in the School Atlas. Leh, Khotan, and Lhasa 


will serve as guide posts. 


province of Bongba.” Bongba appears on some of our 
maps as Doktol—a name unknown to the natives of 
the district. It may be located as lying between 
latitudes 30° and 32°, with longitude 83° as its central 
meridian. The “most of it” refers to the mountain 
range henceforth to be known as the 7'rans-Himalaya, 
of which, says Sven Hedin, “I have becn able to show 
that the whole lot is one single system; and this dis- 
covery is, I dare say, the greatest I have ever made 
during all my journeys.” Tnis mighty range—or rather 
collection of ranges, for itis by no means a single chain 
—is at least 1,100 miles long and 100 to 120 miles 
broad. Nor is it the only change in our maps. Others 
will follow as Sven Hedin publishes the results of his 
labours, and they will bear on such important points 
as the sources of the Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmeputra, 
together with discoveries of new lakes and passes. 


A New Canapian Trave Rovre—Tar Orrawa 
AND GEorRGIAN Bay Surp Cana. 


The project of shortening the existing water route 
for the enormous grain cargoes of the Far West in 
Canada has been often under consideration. At the 
present time two routes compete for the 200,000,000 to 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat which reach Builale by 
the end of October, en route for the Atlantic. One, the 
Canadian, is through Lake Ontario and down the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal; the other, the American, is 
via the Erie Canal and Hudson River to New York. 
As the latter is open a liitle longer than the former 
(the St. Lawrence is frozen up from the end of November 
te the end of April), and, moreover, takes the cargo 
into the open sea at once without submitting it to 
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the further complications of current and fog which 
beset the mouth of the St. Lawrence, it is not sur- 
rising that only about 8 per cent. of this enormous 
reight goes by way of Montreal. Hine ill@ lacrime, 
and the favour shown to the proposed new route by 
the Canadian Government is intelligible. As the con- 
struction of the new canal is bound to be taken in 
hand sooner or later—and probably sooner—it may be 
interesting to inquire briefly into the scheme and its 
advantages and * ew Canary Me 

First of all, the idea is to build a canal from Georgian 
Bay, on the eastern side of Lake Huron, direct to 
Montreal, making full use of the navigable properties 
of French River, Lake Nipissing, and the river Ottawa. 
A glance at the map will show that, other things being 
equal, an enormous distance will be saved over each 
of the two other routes mentioned above. 

As a mere water route the idea is by no means new, 
It is the identical trade route followed by Champlain 
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will be about 425 miles, of which only 44 will be actu- 
ally canal-cutting. Seventy-four miles of river will 
have to be “improved,” and the remaining 307 miles 
will be natural waterway, requiring nothing further 
than the raising of the water surface. The highest 
point to be traversed is only 677 feet above sea-level, 
or 659 feet above Montreal and 99 feet above Georgian 
“a This summit-level is in the region of. Trout Lake, 
Talon Lake, and the river Mattawa, where it is con- 
templated to erect reservoirs for the storage of surplus 
water. Lecks, then, there will have to be—twenty- 
two or twenty-three on the Montreal side of the summit- 
level, and four on the Georgian Bay side. But they 
are to be on a massive scale, sufficiently large to admit 
of ships 600 feet long, for example—that is, much 
larger than the present canal locks in Canada can hold. 

This will mean an enormous difference in carrying 
capacity, with consequent diminution of expense in 
the matter of breaking bulk. The depth throughout 
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Eastern CaxapA—Tue Two existing WATERWAYS AND THE PROPOSED GEORGIAN Bay CANAL. 


three hundred years ago, and years before and after 
his time by the Indians m their birch-bark canoes. 
But the longer route to the south, with its greater 
depth and consequent greater facilities for large boats, 
superseded it. As the country to the south naturally 
developed, the Ottawa route was left to lumbermen. 
Fifty years ago a survey was made with a view to 
canalising it, but it was not till the coming of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and the development of the 
western wheat farms that the old route once more 
came into prominence. | Since then the question has 
been continually cropping up, and matters now have 
reached a critical stage. Government has within recent 
years spent £100,000 over surveys in connection with 
the project, and so late as last July an interim report 
was presented to the Canadian House of Commons 
detailing the approximate length, cost, and advan- 
tages of the canal. It is estimated’ that it will cost 
something between ten and twenty millions sterling, 
and will take ten to twelve years to build. Its length 





is to be a minimum of 22 feet, or 8 feet deeper than 
the existing canals. The distance saved is about 300 
miles from places on Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
to Montreal, and more than 400 miles over the route 
to New York. This, in the eye of a patriotic Canadian, 
is of supreme importance, for he has long viewed with 
feelings akin to jealousy the amount of Canadian traffic 
which perforce follows the “ hundred-and-one-million- 
dollar-New- York-State-barge-canal,” as the Americans 
call the Erie route. But distance saved would be of 
small effect without a saving of time as well. For it is 
here that the opponents of the canal—and there are 
opponents—strike hard. They say that the Georgian 
Bay route, in addition to being farther north, and 
therefore certainly freezing before the more southern 
route, will never allow boats to keep up the pace which 
they can easily attain along the deeper waters of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes—in other words, 
the original reason which relegated the Ottawa to back- 
woodsmen and gave the St. Lawrence to traders will 
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still prevail. The wash of steamers going fast naturally 
damages artificial banks. There is the delay, too, of 
“ passing-places ”—all which will curb the zeal of these 
“Georgian greyhounds,” and limit them to the useful 
but withal sombre pace of a boat on the Manchester or 
Kaiser Wilhelm or Suez Canal and its six to eight miles 
an hour. But, after all is said and done, there are 
only 44 miles, as we have seen, out of over 400, where 
such rules and regulations will be needed. Careful 
calculations, allowing for the twenty-six or twenty- 
seven locks, give the Georgian an advantage of one 
and three-fifths or even two days over any other route 
to an ocean port. Even then the opposition is noi 
satisfied. Spend the same money, it retorts, or even 
less, on improving the St. Lawrence route, deepening 
and widening is canals, dnd the time difference would 
disappear in face of the much greater pace which could 
be maintained at several places along the southern 
route. And there we leave the disputants to time 
and trade exigencies. Snffice it there’ are many ad- 
vantages awaiting any new canal in this part of Canada. 
Trade and traffic are there in all conscience. Some 
50,000,000 tons pass through the Soo Canal, between 


mala, its busiest towns are concentrated on the western 
slopes of the highlands, which trend roughly from north- 
west to south-east across the south centre of the republic. 
The eastern slopes of this central Cordillera receive a 
very heavy rainfall from the “ Alisios,” as the north-east 
trade winds are called —too 








heavy for agricultural success, Tong. [90° Ww. 

least of all coffee planting. The ri ayes | # 
heat also of the low plains is} .+ -~ $ 
altogether too tropical (80° F. | a: ap 2 ? 
on the coast) for work of any i .@t Bie 
sort. As a general result, peo- ‘go gen 
ple prefer to fix their habi- [3%.@%== wonoutas] 
tations well above sea-level “Ma, 
(Guatemala City is nearly 5,000 3% vA ae 
feet up); and whereas on the 
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out at barely one to the square Rauway 1x C, AMERICA. 
mile, it is over 200 on the 0 100 200 

highlands. The new railway 
(271 miles) gives Guatemala a 
long-desired outlet gn the Atlantic. It ought surely to 
be called the “coffee” railway, for six-sevenths of the 
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Lakes Superior and Michigan, in the year—nearly twice 
as much as favour the Suez Canal. Ore, grain, lumber, 
wheat come East; coal goes West. The new canal 
should get some substantial pickings out of this, and 
should at the same time provide another market for 
Nova Scotia coal, which could make the return cargo, 
This traffic is fed by an enormous “ hinterland ”—the 
Canadian North-west, the two Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, lowa—say an area of some 2,000,000 
square miles, with a population of over 20,000,000 and 
a production of 2,000 million bushels of cereals of all 
kinds. Then there is the development of the country 
itself through which the canal will pass to be considered. 
It is rich and fertile; it has 1,000,000 horse-power 
in posse ; it is ready to rival the Erie route as a great 
“ transportation belt ;” above all, it will enable Canada 
at last to enjoy the realisation of its dream—“ Canadian 
produce through Canadian territory to Canadian sea- 
ports.” 
GuaTeMALa’s New Raliway. 


At last the coffee-planters of Guatemala have got 
their desire. The opening of the new railway from 
Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City brings them in touch 
with their two chief markets, New Orleans and New 
York, and incidentally provides a new interoceanic route 
across Central America. The steeper gradients, how- 
ever, of the Barrios-San José Railway will not make it 
a very formidable rival to the Tehuantepec. Its im- 
portance, therefore, will be local rather than inter- 
national. Owing to the physical geography of Guate- 
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total value of Guatemala’s exports is made up of coffee. 
The figures are curious :— 


{ Value of total exports from Guatemala ..... $7,100,000 
\ Value of coffee exports from Guatemala .... $6,100,000 
Value of total exports from Guatemala to 


FRE I a ceitcneun Se ciikdataccne neiepibis $3,800,000 
') Value of coffee exports from Guatemala to 
Se BO stiles cidecdsepnenttind nactinveseds $3,100,000 
or of total exports from Guatemala to 

United Kingdom ........ ssscsssssssssssseersees £123,000 
') Value of coffee exports from Guatemala to 
United Kingdom .........ccsccsssssseerseeees £120,000 





A TEACHER'S VIEWS. 


ALL our readers will be interested in A Few Thoughts 
and Suggestions concerning Elementary Education, by 
“An Elementary Teacher,” published by W. P. Gale 
of Halesworth. The writer deals with several burning 
subjects in a common-sense manner. We heartily re- 
commend him to bring the pamphlet to the notice of the 
unconverted in these matters. His fellow - teachers 
already think these things; but those who have unin- 
spired committee men to deal with ought to buy a 
number of copies of this sensible pamphlet and use them 
instead of Christmas cards, 
























































Our Query Column. 


Se.crions sy A. Ciement Jones, M.A., Pu. D., Sevion MatuematicaL Master, Braprorp GRamMMAR SCHOOL. 





1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be 
wrapper of the current number of the 


RULES. 


ied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 





B. Roche.—Two concentric circles are drawn. Show how to 
deseribe a circle having its centre on the outer and cutting the 
inner circle at right angles. Show that the area of such a circle 
is equal to the area between the circumferences of the two 
original circles. 








Let BFG, DCE be the two concentric circles, the centre 
being at A. Also let B be the given centre of the required 
circle. 

Bisect AB at J, ane draw a circle centre J and radiue JA, 
outting the circle DCE at the points C and D. With centre 
B and radius BC describe the circle DCH ; this is the circle 
required. ‘ 

doin AC and BC. 

Now ABC is a semicircle, hence the angle ACB is a right 
angle; but BC is a radius of the circle DCH, therefore AC 
is a tangent to this circle. Similarly BC is a tan to 
the cirele DCB. Hence the circle DCH cuts the circle DCE 
at vight angles. 

Again, since the angle ACB is a right angle, 

AB* = AC* + BC*, or AB* - AC? = BC’, 
hence rAB — rAC* = rBC?; 
that is, the area of the circle DCH i« equal to the difference 
of the areas of the circles BFG and DC 


Baoks.—Several questions have been asked on this subject, 
generally in the form, ‘Can you recommend a book suitable 
for” such and such an examination? The recommendation of 
books is by no means an easy task. One does not know any- 
thing of the attainments, the circumstances, or the final object 
of the querists. Books just covering the demands of a par- 
ticular syllabus are difficult to find and not to be recommended 
when found. Examinations serve a most useful purpose; they 
stimulate, and the certificates granted are a guarantee that the 
possessor bas reached some minimum standard im his or her 
subjects. Directly, however, an examination syllabus is re- 
garded as the limit of our ambitions in a subject, the examina- 
tion system becomes a curse. Some querists have sent me copies 
of a part of a syllabus with a request for names of suitable 
books. In the case of London examinations I have found the 
task impossible. The statements in the syllabus are so vague 
that only an ‘“‘examination coach” with especial knowledge of 
past papers could answer such questions. To take one instance, 
**rectangtlar and polar co-ordinates.” This might cover nearly 
the whole of algebraical geometry. 

Where the syflabus on this subject says “the line and the 
cirele,” there are several books which are easy to follow— 
(1) Alyebraical Geom-try, by W. M. Baker of the Cheltenham 
College won Bell and Sons); (2) The Line and Circle, by 
Loney (Macmillan). 





For the mathematical drawing and modern geometry which 
now occurs in the London syllabus, I suppose one may safely re- 
commend—(1) Mr. Dale’s k, price 7s. 6d.; (2) Projective 
Geometry, by L. N. G. Felon, price 7s. 6d., both published by 
Mr. Edward. Arnold, and both written by London University 
examiners. 

Other similar queries were answered in the August number of 
the Practical Teacher this year. 

N.B.—Querists who desire an answer in the number of the 
Practical Teacher, published on the 26th of the month, must 
send in their queries by the first of the month. 


Mechanics.—ABCD is a quadrilateral formed by four equal 
rods without weight connected by smooth hinges. Also it is 
stiffened by a fifth rod AC. It is hung up at A, and carries 
equal weights wat Band D. Find the stress on AC by virtual 
work, and verify the result by resolving the forces. 


A 





so 
w 
w 4 








Cc —__— 


Let the angle BAC be @, and the length of AB bea. The 
depths of the hinges B and D below A are both @ cos 6, and 
the length of AC is 2a cos 6. Now keep the rods AB, BC, 
CD, DA the same length, and slightly increase the angle 0. 
The work done by the weights is 

~ 2w x change in (a cos @). 
The work done by the stress T is 
T x change in (2a cos @). 
Hence, since the total work is zero, 
'  T=wand T is a tension. 

Suppose the weights attached to the ends of the rods CB 
and CD, thia cannot affect the stress on AC. Let the 
horizontal and vertical components of the action and reaction 
at Band D be X and Y. 

Resolving vertically for the rods BC and CD taken 


ther, 

~— (£3 ¢) eee | 

Moments about C for the rod CB, 
wa sin @- Yasin@d- Xacos@=0. . . . (2) 

Moments about A for the rod AB, 
Xecos@=Y.Yasin@&. ..... (9 

Hence wa sin @ = 2Ya sin 9; 

that is, w= 2Y, 


therefore from (1), T =w. 
Otherwise, since the rods are weightless and are only 
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acted on by forees at their ends, they can only exert tensions 
or thrusts in the directions of their lengths. Let these be 
Y in the upper rods (Fig. 1) and X in the lower. 
Resolve vertically for the equilibrium of the joint C, 
we) 4) ee 
Resolve vertically amd horizontally for the equilibrium of 
the joint B, 
w= Yocos@+Xoos@... . . (2) 
Taesertiens . . i. ss @B@ 
Hence Y = X, and T = w = 2X cos @. 


Camden.—Find the length of an are of an equiangular spiral 
<p =r sin a) measured from the pole. 

Show that the arcs of an equiangular spiral measured from the 
pole to the different points of its intersection with 

uiangular spiral having the same pole but a different angle 
will form a series in geometrical progression. 

If ¢ is the angle between a radius vector and the tangent 
at its extremity, : 


p=rsin ¢. 
Hence @ =a. 
But + cos @ = cos a, 
ds 
Hence 8 = sec afdr. 


Now at the pole r = 0, therefore 


, 
= a0c af dr = r sec a, 
0 


Again, = = tan¢= - a, 
therefore < = d@. cota, 
or, log r = 6 cot a + constant ; 
that is, = ae! cot « 


is the polar equation of an equiangular spirai, Any other 
equiangular spiral with the same pole is 
r= be? cot B : 

At the points where the spirals intersect the values of r 
must be the same for the two curves, but since the point 
need not be on cerresponding coils of the spirals, the values 
of @ may differ by any number of complete revolutions, 
Hence @ for the first curve is given by 


ac? Cor - be 9 + 2rr) cot B , 


that is, eM(cot a — cot 8) _ b 2re cot B , 
a 
cot a 
that is, gf ota. {2.* cot Baas a— cots 
a 
2rrq, 
= pert 


where p and q are constants. 
Now the lengths of the arcs are the values of r sec a for 
the corresponding values of r. They are therefore propor- 


9 
tional to ef cot *__that is, to es, where 7 is an integer. 


The lengths therefore form a geometrical series whose com- 
- . Qrg _ cota cot 8 
mon ratio is e~ *, where q = - 
cot a — cot 8 

J. Dowling. —Obtain the differential equation in r and p eo- 
ordinates of a curve such that the distance of the centre of 
curvature from the origin is equal to a given constant. 

Find the primitive and singular solution, and show that in 
general two primitive curves of the system touch a given line at 
a given point, but that if the curve represented by the singular 
solution touch the line at the point the two primitive curves 
coalesce, and have three point contact with the curve represented 
by the singular solution. 

Let © be the centre of curvature at the point P, and 


suppose OC =. , 
Then ON? + NC? = OC? ; 
that is, r? - P* +(p- p)? =, 
therefore p-p= Je + p?- 4, 
dr peg eiiemms 
te P-rg= e+e-o, oo 


which is the differential equation required. 





Pp 
x 
re) 
i 
Put c+ p- r= 2, 
hence p-r dr é dg , 
dp dp 


and equation (1) becomes é st = & 
ap 
This gives two solutions, namely— 
t=Oand % =1. 
dp 


The former corresponds to 
r= p* + c%, 
It contains ne arbitrary constant, and is therefore a singular 
solution. The latter gives 
E=pr+hk, 
where & is an arbitrary constant. The primitive solution is 


then 
+p - r= (p+ ky, 

or, O-F®ah +p. . . . . . (2) 

Let the given point be*at a distance r, from the origin, 
and lie on a line whose distance from the origin is p,. Then 
if the curve (2) touch this line at the given point, 

B+ Qkp, +r? - 2 =0, 

which is a quadratic equation, and therefore gives two 
values of k corresponding to the two primitive curves which 
touch the given line at the given point. 

The two values of k are equal—in other words, the two 
primitive curves coalesce if 

p,* = 1r,* - ¢; 

that is, if (r,, p,) satisfy the equation given by the singular 
solution ; that is, if the curve represented by the singular 
solution also touches the line at the given point. 

Note that the envelop of the lines given by (2) is the curve 

r= p+ cf, . 

The value of k when the primitive curves which touch thé 

given line coalesce is — p,, and the primitive curve is 
cf-fap*-Gpp, «s+. - 

Since the curves have two common tangents at the point 
of contact, they have three —_ contact. This is evident 
by solving r® = p? + c? and (3). 


Brand.—(1) There appears to be nothing more in this question 
than ar yaa and solving the resulting equation as a 
quadratic in x, e result is 
_ Sy - 16+ ./l4y — 2y* - 24 
ah 3y - 10 , 
which has little value, and is certainly of no interest. 

(2) Show 


(* : bia : “'- (f = b. <7 s)'= ia - ay (., ’ pe 


givena:b::b:c::e:d. 
The left-hand side is the difference of two squares, and 


x 


hence is ' R 
~- a 1-2 C d -—2 
= (224259) (22° tots ‘) 
mina (Lop) (tHE B etd), 


The last bracket 
(a — d) + 2d - bY , (d - a) + Aa - ¢) 
or b 
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= (a- dy) (2- 5) +A F=* - 25%). 
c 


a_b ¢-a, 
= rie we ok 
that is, ¢-6,,¢6-5. 


b ¢ 
hence the last bracket 


Re 
shi a(; A 3): 
The whole product 


= (a - d(2 +5) (2-5) 


=(a - ay (4 - »): 


This can also be proved by letting 
eS 
er ee ates 
whence a = di’, b = dk’, c = dk, and both sides can be found 
in terms of d and k. 


Henry Walker.—Find the equilibrium surface of water in a 
bucket sliding down a smooth plane. 

Show that if a barometer be kept upright and raised with 
constant acceleration the height of the mercury is diminished, 
and that by lowering it with constant acceleration the mercury 
may be made to fill the tube whatever be its length. 

The surface of the water is in contact 
co with the air, and is therefore a surface 
of equal pressures ; hence the resultant 

ressure on — small section in the sur- 
ace is perpendicular to that surface. 

The Packet slides down the smooth 
plane, and since the water is given in 
equilibrium, the whole will have a re- 

sultant acceleration g sin a (where a is 

the angle of inclination of the plane) 

peveliel to the plane. The small sec- 

tion of the water in the surface, 
therefore, has the same acceleration ; 
hence the resolved part of the forces on 
this section parallel to the plane is my 
sin a, This is the resolved part of its 
weight. The only other force besides 
the weight is the resultant pressure on 
the section: this.must therefore be per- 
pendicular to the plane. We have shown 
it is perpendicular to the equilibrium 
surface, hence this surface is parallel to 
the plane. 

Let the constant acceleration of the 
barometer be / upwards, and x the 
height of the column AB of liquid in 
the barometer above the surface of the 
bath. Let a be the height of the 
col umn. when at rest: a represents the 
atmospheric pressure. Let s be the section of the tube, p 
the density of the liquid. 

Consider the column AB, the forces acting on it are— 

(1) Its weight, xspg downwards. 
(2) The atmospheric pressure, aspg upwards. 











Hence aspg — xspy = xapf, 
or, ag = x(f + 9); 
that is, an < 
J+9 
If the acceleration is downwards, we obtain similarly 
at 4 
Se 
which can be as large as we please by making / approach g 
in value. 


A Doo’s TaLte.—Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send 
us Pickles, pictured by Cecil Aldin, which contains 
twenty-four long, resonant, soul-healing, boisterous 
laughs. Pickles is a terrier pup, and he has many 
aliases. All owners of his cousins ought to buy this 
book. : 
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OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


BY ROSAMOND CANDY, FIRST-CLASS DIPLOM EE, NORTHERN 
COUNTIES SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

[Our contributor will be happy to answer queries on matters 
arising out of the information given in thiscolumn. Letters 
must be sent to the office of this journal and marked 
Cookery Column. If readers will ask for recipes of dishes 
mentioned in the menu, but not dealt with in detail, an en- 
deavour will be made to meet their wishes as far as possible. ] 


SIMPLE MENUS. 
Sunpay. 

Breakjast.—Porridge, scrambled eggs,* milk rolls,* mar- 
malade. 

Dinner.—Roast chicken and forcemeat and rolled bacon, 
bread sauce, baked potatoes, cauliflower, Maxwell 
mould,* cheese and biscuits. 

Supper.—Raised pork pie.* 


Monpay. 


Breakjast.—Bread and milk, grilled bacon and kidneys, 
toast and honey. 

Dinner.—Chicken patties,* tomato sauce,* steamed 
potatoes, and brussels sprouts. 

Supper.—Cold tongue, apple tart, cheese and biscuits. 


TurEspDAy. 


Breakjast.—Porridge, cold tongue, brown bread and pre- 
serves. 

Dinner.—Chicken broth, mutton cutlets, artichokes, 
mashed potatoes, cabinet pudding.* 

Supper.—Potted-meat sandwiches,* open tart. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Breakjast.—Porridge, steamed Findon haddock and 
poached ae toast and marmalade, fresh fruit. 

Dinner.—Scotch broth, boiled mutton, caper sauce, 
mashed turnips and steamed potatoes, apple 
snow.* 

Supper.—Welsh rarebit.* 


THURSDAY. 


Breakjast.—Kippered herring, cold boiled bacon, toasted 
muffin, oom bread and butter. 

Dinner.—Minced gravy beef garnished with hard-boiled 
eggs, boiled leeks and baked potatoes, French 
pancakes.* 

Supper.—Macaroni cheese and toast,* lemon sponge. 


Fripay. 


Breakjast.—Porridge, sausages and bacon, rolls and 
butter, marmalade. 

Dinner.—Brown gravy soup with forcemeat balls, boiled 
cod and bechamel sauce, Jessie pudding.* 

Supper.—Potato surprises,* cheese and celery. 


SaTURDAY. 
Breakjast.—Bread and milk, fish cakes, toast and jams. 
Dinner.—Milk soup, grilled ham, butter beans with 
tomatoes, stewed rhubarb and custard.* 
Supper.—Boiled Spanish onions and butter. 


Foops rn SEASON IN THE MonTH OF JANUARY. 


Meats.—Beef, mutton, veal, pork, lamb, and venison. 
Fish.—Bloaters, kippered herrings, haddocks, cod, crabs, 





* See recipes immediately following. 
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mackerel, skate, soles, plaice, turbot, whiting, 
halibut, and oysters. 

Vegetables.—Artichokes, brussels sprouts, broccoli, savoys, 
parsnips, beetroot, leeks; and onions, 

Game and Poultry.—Partridges, pheasants, wild duck, 
pigeons, hares, rabbits, chickens, turkey. 

Fruits.—Apples, oranges, pears, bananas, melons, lemons, 
grapes, figs, dates, prunes, and forced rhubarb. 

Facts worth Remembering.—1. Always get ready as 
much as possible a day or two in advance, both to save 
time and to use up all fragments to the best advantage. 

2. Never attempt more than one can afford. 

3. Always buy food in full season. It is cheapest and 
best. 

4. Buy carefully, to avoid sameness and ensure 
variety. : 
ScRAMBLED Eaas. 
Ingredients—Two eggs, salt and pepper, two table- 

spoonsful milk, one ounce butter, rounds of toast. 

Method.—Warm the milk, add butter and season- 
ings, add the eggs, beat all together and stir over a gentle 
heat until it is set and creamy. Pile mixture on toast, 
and serve very hot. 


Mitk Rous or VIENNA BREAD. 


Ingredients.—One pound flour, one teaspoonful salt, one 
half-ounce yeast, one teaspoonful sugar, one ounce 
lard or butter, one half-pint milk, one egg (using 
part of white for glazing). 

Method.—Rub the lard in flour to which the salt has 
been added; cream the yeast and sugar together ; 
warm the milk; remove yolk from white of egg; add 
yolk and part of white to yeast, and then add warmed 
milk. Stir all these into the flour; mix thoroughly 
by beating, for a minute. (The mixture must not be 
soft, and should leave the sides of the basin clean after 
beating.) Set to rise one and a half hours; turn on to 
a floured board; knead lightly; roll out and cut into 
pieces, and form into fancy twists and knots. Place 
on a floured tin, and allow to rise twenty minutes to 
half an hour in warm place. Bake in hot oven fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Remove rolls from oven when 
slightly browned. Glaze quickly with white of egg; 
return at once to the oven to finish cooking. 


MaxweE.t Mou p. 


Ingredients.—Stale sponge-cake, apricot jam, one-pint 
packet Chivers’ lemon jelly, almonds and custard. 
Method.— Wet a mould; split the spong@-cakes, and 
spread with a little apricot jam; place lightly in the 
mould. Dissolve the packet of jelly in the boiling 
water, and when beginning to set, pour into mould 
over the sponge-cake. When quite set, turn out. 
Blanch almonds; stick these over surface of mould 
hedgehog fashion, and pour over the custard when cold. 


CusTARD. 

Ingredients.—Two eggs, one half-pint milk, one ounce 
sugar, flavouring; or one half-packet Bird’scustard 
powder, one half-pint milk, sugar and flavouring. 

Method.—1. Beat eggs ; add milk, sugar, and flavour- 
ing ; place in a jug, and put into a pan of boiling water, 
stirring until the custard coats the spoon. 

2. Smooth the powder with a little cold milk. Heat 
the remainder of milk; pour this over the powder, 
return to pan, and stir until thick. Add sugar and 
flavouring. 
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N.B.—The above could be made into trifle by addin 
one half-pint whipped cream, beaten carefully, capil 
with vanilla, adding one tablespoonful sugar, and piling 
on top of mould. Decorate with cherries and strips of 
angelica. 
Raltsep Pork Pir. 

Ingredients.—Inside: Lean pork, seasonings, a little 

stock. Pastry: One pound flour, five ounces 

lard and butter, one quarter-teaspoonful pepper 

and salt, one yolk egg, one quarter-pint milk. 

Method.—Place flour in basin; add seasonings: Put 
milk and kneading into saucepan, and bring to boiling 
point. Stir into the flour; add yolk of egg; knead 
until smooth, or until mixture will mould without 
crumbling. Line mould with pastry, leaving a piece 
for top and decorations. Fill mould with pork (it is a 
matter of choice whether the pork is put through mincing- 
machine or cut in pieces) ; place pastry on top ; decorate 
with leaves cut out in pastry; pinch up the edge of 
pie; glaze with the white of egg. Place in hot oven 
for half an hour, and then reduce heat gradually, cook- 
ing altogether about two hours. 
N.B.—The success of standing pies depends entirely 

upon the cooking, which must be long and gradual. 


‘CnickeNn Patries. 


Ingredients.—Remains of cold chicken, a little cold 
ham (either fried or boiled), remains of bread 
sauce (one tablespoonful), one egg, a little lemon 
juice, salt and pepper, a few white-bread crumbs 
or one cold boiled potato, egg and crumbs for 
coating. ° 

Method.—Mince chicken and ham finely, add all the 
ingredients together, and mix well. Form. into balls 
or cork shapes, and coat with egg and bread crumbs. 

Fry in smoking-hot fat until a nice brown colour. Dish 

on a lace paper, and decorate with parsley. Serve with 

tomato sauce. 
Tomato Sauce. 


Ingredients.—One_ half-pound tomatoes (ripe); one 
onion; one small carrot ; one ounce butter; one 
gill white stock; one teaspoonful cornflour ; 
one pinch sult, cayenne, sugar; a little lemon 
juice ; carmine. 

Method.—Melt butter ; fry vegetables ; add tomatoes 
with seasonings and stock; boil until tender. Pass 
all through a sieve; return to pan, and thicken with 
a teaspoonful of cornflour. Serve in tureen. A little 
carmine could be added to improve the colour. 


Caninet Puppia. 

Ingredients.—Bread-and-butter or sponge-cake, cherries 
and angelica or sultanas and peel, one egg, half-pint 
milk, one tablespoonful sugar, vanilla flavouring. 
Method.—Well grease a mould, and decorate the sides 
with cut pieces of cherries and angelica. Place sponge- 
cake in mould ; pour over the custard, made by mixing 
the egg, milk, sugar, and flavouring ; cover with greased 
paper, and steam for one hour. Serve with a little 
jam sauce, to make which you put into a saucepan two 
or three tablespoonsful of any jam, and add a table- 
‘spoonful of water. Melt the jam, and when very hot 

pour round the pudding. 


Pottep MEAT. 


Ingredient?.—Any scraps of cold meat, tongue, or ham ; 
seasonings ; butter. 
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Method.—Pass scraps of meat and fat through a 
mincing-machine, or » with knife until quite pasty ; 
add seasonings ; press into small glass dishes, and coat 
with melted butter. Serve with watercress. 


AprLe Snow. 


Ingredients.—Four large apples, four cloves, two whites 
of egg, one tablespoonful sugar. 

Method.—Roast the apples until tender. Place a 
clove in each apple whilst roasting. Remove all skin 
and core. Add to the apple-pulp the whites of egg, 
and whisk until light and frothy. Add sugar to sweeten, 
and pile up in glass dish. Decorate with chopped 


almonds and pink sugar. 
Wetsu RareEsir. 


Ingredients.—Two ounces cheese (stale pieces); one 
ounce butter; one egg; a little pepper, salt, 
and mustard; three tablespoonsful of milk; 
rounds of toast. 

Method.—Place cheese, butter, milk, and seasonings 
in a pan (the cheese to be grated beforehand) ; stir over 
fire until cheese is melted. Add egg to mixture, and 
stir until set and thick. Pile up on rounds of toast, 
and serve very hot. 

Frencnu PANcAKEs. 


Ingredients.—One quarter-pound flour, one egg, one 
quarter-teaspoonful baking powder, one quarter- 
teaspoonful salt, one half-pint milk, one ounce 
sugar, one ounce butter, jam. 

Method.—Add the salt to the flour; break the egg 
into the floyr, and gradually mix until flour is all worked 
in. Add a little milk, and beat well. Add remainder 
of milk, also sugar and butter, which should be melted. 
Place in three shallow moulds, and bake in a moderate 
oven until set and a pretty golden brown. Remove 
from tins; spread with jam, placing one on top of the 
other. Dust with castor sugar, and serve very hot. 


MACARONI AND CHEESE. 


Ingredients.—Two ounces cheese, two ounces macaroni, 
one ounce flour, one ounce butter, one half-pint 
milk, seasonings, one egg. 

Method.—Boil macaroni in a pan of salted water for 
ten minutes; drain. Make a sauce by melting butter 
and adding flour and seasonings. Stir in milk. When 
thick, stir in macaroni and part of cheese. Pour into 
buttered pie-dish, and add remainder of cheese. Bake 
in oven until brown. 

Jessiz Puppina. 


Ingredients.—Two ounces flour, two ounces bread crumbs, 
one and a half ounces suet, one ounce sugar, 
two tablespoonsful marmalade, one teaspoonful 
ground ginger, one half-teaspoonfu! baking 
powder, one egg, raisins. 

Method.—Pilace the flour and bread crumbs in a basin ; 
add suet grated ; add sugar and marmalade, also ginger 
and baking powder. Beat egg, and add to mixture. 
Grease a pudding basin, and decorate with the raisins, cut 
in halves, by placing them round and round the basin. 
Pour in mixture. Cover with greased paper, and steam 
for one hour. Serve with cornflour sauce. 

Cornflour Sauce.—Smooth one half-tablespoonful of 
cornflour with a little cold milk. Heat one half-pint of 
milk, and stir it into the cornflour. Return to pan, 
and stir until thick. Sweeten to taste, and add a little 
flavouring. Pour round the pudding, not over it. 


Potato SuRPRISES. 
Ingredients.—Any cold potato, salt and pepper, egg, 
bread crumbs, minced beef. 

Method.—Mix potatoes with salt and pepper; add a 
little egg. Form into balls. Cut off one end, so as 
to be able to dish properly. Egg and crumb these, and 
fry in smoking-hot fat until a golden brown. Remove 
the top, and scoop out the middle slightly. Heat the 
mince, and fill the potato with this, well heaped up. 
Place lid of _ on top, and dish carefully. Another 
way, which looks very pretty, is to pile the mince on 
a dish and place the potato croquettes round; but 
instead of making them into balls, form them into 
pear shapes, and place a piece of parsley stalk in the 
end of each croquette. 


Three cakes suitable for tea, and easily made :— 
SHORTBREAD. 
Ingredients.—One pound flour, one half-pound butter, 
one quarter-pound sugar. 

Method.—Cream the butter and sugar together; add 
flour, and knead thoroughly until the flour is well 
worked in, and the mixture becomes soft and easily 
moulded. Form into round cakes; pinch the edge by 
pressing the little finger of one hand on the cake between 
the finger and thumb of the other. Place cakes on 
greased paper, and bake in a slow oven for half an hour. 
When cooked, cut into pieces, and sprinkle with castor 
sugar. If shortbread is not cooked, a dark line is 
seen in the middle of the cake. 


SPONGE-CAKE. 
Ingredients.—Weight of two eggs in sugar, flour, butter, 
one half-teaspoonful baking powder, flavouring. 

Method.—Place sugar in bowl; add the eggs, and 
beat these over a pan of hot water until the mixture 
becomes frothy and creamy-looking, and should be about 
the consistency of treacle. (Herein lies the success of 
the cake.) Melt the butter, and stir in a little flour and 
then butter alternately until all is mixed. The flour and 
butter must be very lightly folded in. Lastly, add baking 
powder and flavouring, and bake in a moderate oven for 
fifteen minutes. When cold, cut in two, and spread with 
jam or lemon curd. 


CuEeap GINGER BREAD. 


Ingredients.—Three cups flour, one cup whole meal, one 
cup Demerara sugar, one half-pound lard and 
butter (or dripping), one pound treacle, one cup 
of milk, three teaspoonsful ginger, one teaspoonful 
carbonate of soda, peel and almonds. 

Method.—Place flour and whole meal in basin; add 

sugar and ginger. Melt the butter and treacle in a 
saucepan; add these to the dry ingredients. Dissolve 
carbonate of soda in milk; add to rest of mixture, and 
stir in peel and almonds. Put in well-greased tins, and 
bake in a very slow oven for two hours. This amount 
makes three loaves. 


How To MAKE Goop CoFFEE WITHOUT A PERCOLATOR. 


Allow one dessertspoonful of cofiee for each cup to be 
made ; add a pinch of salt and a pinch of mustard, and 
warm the wutles in the saucepan. Pour over enough 
boiling water to make half the required quantity ; 
bring to boiling point, and allow to settle. Strain, and 
add an equal quantity of milk. Boil up again, and 
strain into cofiee-jug. 

N.B.—This could be got ready beforehand, up to 
the point of adding the milk: 
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STORIES IN THE INFANTS’ 
SCHOOL. 


BY CLARA E. GRANT, DEVONS ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 


(Continued from page 323.) 





A Srory Scueme ror INFANTS. 


The story scheme given below is that practically in 
use in our own school. A somewhat large and varied 
collection (though not containing many of the classic 
books on the subject) was carefully gone through, and 
those which were known or appeared to be suitable were 
carefully tabulated as the nucleus of a bibliography for 


general reference, a preface on the theory of story-tell- - 


ing being added. The name of book and the page 
on which found were also added, these being easily 
noted at the time. New stories are added as they are 
discovered by any of the staff. A fairly full selection 
from the list is inserted in the “syllabus” book for 
each class, from which the teachers make their own 
choice. With the exception of the old well-known fav- 
ourites, the teachers mark each story “ excellent,” 
“good,” or “ fair,” as their experience directs, and 
those found to be generally unsuitable to the children’s 
capacity, or those which, for any reason, do not seem 
to “ grip,” are gradually weeded out from the list. This 
method does not, of course, stamp such stories as gen- 
erally unsuitable by any means. The children of our 
own school, for example, come from very poor homes, 
with the result that their vocabulary and experience of 
life are necessarily very limited. Teachers, again, differ 
in their appreciation of a story. The stories generally 
found unacceptable are not given here, and, usually 
speaking, none are given which have not been tried. 

Time devoted to Story-telling.—Stories are told daily 
from 3.40 to 3.55. The playtime is arranged somewhat 
late—3.20 to 3.40—in order to coincide with that of the 
senior departments, and the plan answers admirably, as 
it enables all material to be put away during playtime, 
and the story supplies a restful yet interesting occupation 
for that last part of the day which, as we remember, was 
often such a wearisome strain in past years. An addi- 
tional twenty-five minutes is given weekly. Each day, 
from 2 to 2.15 p.m. (during the uncomfortable “register” 
time), all the children above the “ babies” do “ free” 
drawing on paper, either of stories told or their own 
subject. These are carefully looked through, and typical 
ones retained. We may also add that the school has no 
Standard I., for which class a really admirable story 
scheme could be evolved, if correlated and growing out 
of the scheme for the younger children. 


SToRIES FOR BaBIEs. 


A. Fairy Tales.— Red Riding Hood, The Three 
Bears, Three Little: Pigs, Tom Thumb, and the Babes 
in the Wood, Grimm’s The Bread Crumbs. 

B. Various Stories.—Two Robins (found in In Nature’s 
Story Land), Goody Two Shoes, and The New Shirt (see 
Arnold’s Reader, Book I.). 

C. Stories from Pictures and Objects, told by teacher 
or children. 


Papers for ‘Teachers of Infants. 


D. Stories told by Children. 

Note.—A large selection of coloured pictures—for ex- 
ample, from magazine supplements, etc.—is kept in the 
babies’ room, mounted on cardboard, and kept in a 
portfolio. These are in constant use also for conversa- 
tional lessons, language exercises, etc. The classes also 
visit each other’s rooms at regular intervals to chat 
about pictures which are often difficult to take down. 


Stories FoR THE “ Fives.” 


A. Fairy Tales.—The babies’ list repeated.- Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Jack the Giant Killer, Hop o’ my Thumb, 
Puss in Boots, Beauty and the Beast, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Cinderella, The Giant in the Bottle, Pearls and 
Toads, The Sweet Stuff House and Henny Penny, The 
Old Woman and Her Pig, The White Cat, Little Totty, 
How Cat and Mouse Kept House, The Wolf and Seven 
Kids, Brother and Sister, The Straw, Bean, and Coal, 
The Musicians of Bremen, The Poor Cobbler, Hans in 
Luck, Rich Man and Poor Man, The Sweet Soup, The 
Poor Miller’s Lad, The Iron Stove, and Open Sesame— 
the majority of these being from Grimm. Three Billy 
Goats and Clever Little Brother (Tales for Little People). 

B. Stories of Animals :— 

Dogs. Rover and His Friends (selected dog stories 
from the Spectator). 

Cats.—Three Little Kittens (published under same 
name). 

Donkey.—Story of a Donkey (Books for Bairns). 

Mouse.—The ‘Billy Mice, The Naughty Mice (Meikle- 
john’s New Reader), Mrs. Field Mouse (Books for Bairns). 

Robin.—The Two Robins (In Nature’s Story Land). 

Sguirrel—Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel (Books jor Bairns), 
Nut Cracker (In Nature’s Story Land). 

Monkey.—The Monkeys and the Caps. 

Iion.—Androcles and the Lion. 


STORIES FOR THE “ Srxes.” 


A. Fairy Tales.—Grimm’s The Frog King, Rampion, 
Three Little Men of the Wood, Hanzel and Gretel, The 
Fisherman and His Wife, Dame Holle, The Seven Ravens, 
Clever Hans, Snow White, The Magic Wallet, Hat and 
Horn, Catherine and Frederick Liz, The Three Feathers, 
The Golden Goose, The Hare’s Bride, The Young Giant, 
One Eye Two Eyes, The Shoes Danced into Holes, The 
True Bride, Bearskin, Snowy White and Rosy Red, 
Joseph in the Forest. Hans Andersen’s Wild Swans, 
Thumbelina, The Little Match Girl, Mr. North Wind, 
The Ship that Sailed on Land, The Elves and the Shoe- 
makers (Junior Temple Reader). From the Celtic— 
Wonder Book, The Hump-Backed Men. 

B. Greek Tales.—Atalanta, Perseus and the Gorgons, 
Perseus and Andromeda, Hercules, Persephone, Pandora 
and the Mystic Box. (The full meaning of the last- 
named would probably not be grasped until later.) 

C. History Tales :— 

1. How They Lived in the Caves. 

2. Our Old, Old Grandfathers Long, Long Ago. 

3. King Alfred and the Book, The Cakes, and The 
Candles. 

4. King Canute and the Waves. 

5. Boys of Long Ago. 

6. Schools of Long Ago, The Hornbook (Ten Boys). 
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7. “ Curfew shall not Ring To-night.” 
. Oak Apple Day. 

%. Queen Victoria (May 24). 

10. Our Own King. 

11, Lord Mayor’s Day, Dick Whittington. 

D. Sacred Legends.—St. George and the Dragon, St. 
Cuthbert. 

E. Nature Stories :— 

Snow and Snowy Lands. —The Snowman (Hans 
Andersen), How They Live in:Cold Countries, Snow- 
flake (In Nature's Storyland). 

Jane Andrews’ series of books provide some inter- 
esting stories of children in other lands, but they would 
be more fruitful a year later—for example, Agoomack 
and Her Esquimaux Sister, Little Brown Baby, The 
Child of the Desert, Manenko (from Seven Little Sisters), 
Can the Little Brown Baby Do Anything ? What was 
Gemins Doing? How Manenko Moved (from Each and 
All). 

Ducks, Swans.—The Ugly Duckling (Hans Andersen). 

Frogs.—Twenty Froggies at School (Dodd’s Nature 
Stories). 

Birds.—How Birds Learned to Build Their Nests 
(Temple Nature Reader). 

For.—How Fox Lost His Tail (Tales for Little People). 

Rabbit.—Brer Rabbit (this is not, of course, a nature 
story, but very amusing to children). 

Water, Steam, Wind.—The Three Giants (Tibbits’ 
Tales from East and West). 

F. Ethical Stories—that is, those which best portray 
a certain ethical lesson. These are given once weekly 
to the “ Sixes” in one of the lessons otherwise devoted 
to the repetition of hymns, ete. 

Cleanliness.—The Hermit’s Charm (old story), The 
Mill Window (Jn Storyland, by Elizabeth Harrison), 
Carl and the Earth Worms (Stories for the Kindergarten, 
Wiltze). 

Various Lessons.—The Struwwelpeter stories are inim- 
itable—for example, Fidgety Phil. Harriet and the 
Matches, Johnny Head-in-Air, Suck-a-Thumb, Flying 
Robert, The Inky Boys. 

Truthfulness.—The Mary Child (Grimm)—-the term 
“ Fairy” can be used if the sacred setting is thought 
undesirable ; The Three Axes, The Castle of Crystal. 

Obedience (or Unwise Curiosity).—The Old Lady and 
the Mouse in the Dish (old story). 

Pay What You Owe.—The Hundred Pounds (Junior 
Temple Reader). 

Keep Your Promise.—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Greediness. —Widow and Hen, Goose and the Golden 
Eggs (Aso “ Bite Bigger, Billy,” Cat and Mouse 
(Grimm), n Pot of Gold (“Celtic Tales” Romance 
Readers), King Midas, The Fisherman and His Wife 
(Grimm). 

Kindness.—Lion and Mouse, The Horse and the Ass 
(sop), Beta and the Lame Giant (In Storyland, Harri- 
son), Three Butterflies (ditto), St. Martin and the Cloak, 
The Star Dollars, The Old Grandfather, The Ungrateful 
Son (Grimm), Somebody’s Mother (popular recitation), 
Little Blind Sister (Harrison), Old Johnny Appleseed 
(ditto), Elephant and Tailor, Androcles and the Lion, 
The Forest House and The Nail (Grimm),*“* Who Stole 
the Bird’s Nest ?” 

Try Hard.—King Bruce and the Spider, The Crow and 
the Pitcher, “ By-and-Bye,” The Hare and the Tor- 
toise, The Martin and the Swallow (Westminster Reader 
II.), Wishing and Working (from the German). 

A Place for Everything, ec.—The Brides. and the 





Brooms, The Mouse and Her Tail (Wiltze), Madame 
Curie as a Child. 

Waste Not, Want Not.—The Brides and the Cheese, 
The Wasteful Girl (Grimm). 

In conclusion, may we say that we are far from claim- 
ing that the story scheme here given is at all an ideal 
one. Far from it. It stands simply for a careful ar- 
rangement of, and selection from, material at hand. 
We only plead that the “ story hour” be made a much 
more important part of the time-table than it too often 
is at present, and that, if it is to yield its full value, 
the stories, as we said before, must be well chosen, well 
planned, and well told. 
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A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE BEECHNUT BABIES, AND HOW THEY 
BEGAN LIFE ON THEIR OWN ACCOUNT. 


BY MARGARET BOUGHTON. 





OW tiresome it is not to have a bed to oneself! ’’ 

grumbled a Beec! nut Baby, trying to turn over 
in his prickly cradle, and only succeeding in digging 
one of his three sharp comers into his twin brother and 
bedfellow. 

The brother dug back with all his might, and there 
would have been a fine scuffle between the two if the 
cradle had not just then been shaken so violently that 
its tiny inmates were terrified, and clung tightly to one 
another. 

“ Are you all right, my dears?” called out motherly 
Mrs. Beech, trembling herself as the fierce wind shook 
her many babies in their beds. 

“Yes, Mother! Are you?” shouted back all the 
Beechnut Babies with one accord. 

Mrs. Beech laughed pleasantly, though you would 
have taken her laughter for the rustling of the wind 
among her leaves. 

“Yes, my dears, thank you,” she returned, settling 
her strong feet more comfortably into the warm brown 
earth. “It would take a pretty strong gale to blow me 
down !” 

And she laughed again with pride and pleasure. 

The wind passed away, and the Beechnut Babies 
slept soundly till the warm Sun smiled down upon the 
Mother Beech, and gently stroked her leaves, and even 
tried to slip his golden fingers into the prickly cradles 
where her babies slumbered that he might stroke 
them too. 

“ Well, ma’am, _ how do the children grow ?” 
he asked ; and Mrs. Beech answered,— 

“They grow so fast they'll soon be leaving me, J 
fear. Their beds are getting too small for them now.’ 

She sighed to think that her babies must leave we ; 
but you would have taken her sighs for the gentle 
murmuring of a breeze among her leafy boughs. 

That night the Four Winds held a great frolic. They 
chased one another madly through the air; they played 
at hare-and-hounds with the red and yellow leaves ; 
they twirled the weathercock till he grew giddy ; and 
they rocked the Beechnut Babies in their cradles as 
those youngsters had never been rocked before. 

The morning came, quiet and still and beautiful. 
But the Beechnut Babies lay at their Mother’s feet, 
where the rough winds had tossed them, cradles and 








all, and looked longingly up at the lofty boughs, where 
they had been so safe. 

“ What will become of us now?” they murmured in 
dismay. “ We shall starve—we shall surely starve and 
die!” 

But the Mother Beech said softly,— 

“Patience, my dears, patierice. Once I was young 
and helpless as you are now; but the good Mother of 
all, Nature, taught me and helped me, as she teaches 
and helps all young things. and as she will teach and 
help you. Only be patient.” 

So the Beechnut Babies were silent, waiting. 

That night, as they slept, Jack Frost came by on 
silent feet, and with his strong fingers he plucked open 
the prickly cradles, into which even Mr. Sun had never 
peeped. Then he laughed to see the tiny sleepers 
awake, and went his mischievous way. 

But the Beechnut Babies shivered and shook, and 
sighed for the shelter of their wee warm beds again. 
Right glad were they when Mr. Sun peeped through 
his window in the East, and began to make all the 
world bright and warm again. 

“ How lovely it is to see the light!” they said, and 
looked up to smile at the Mother Beech, who was busy 
putting on a gleaming gown of golden leaves. 

““Why, Mother, how smart you are!” the Babies 
cried. “‘ We never saw you wear that dress before !” 

And the Mother Beech answered,— 

‘No, my dears ; it is a present from Fairy Autumn.” 

Then the Beechnut Babies looked eagerly round to 
see if Fairy Autumn were bringing them new suits in 
place of the neat brown ones they had worn so long. 

But they only saw the great black mouth of a big sack, 
into which the gardener thrust them by the handful. 

Poor Beechnut Babies! How they groaned and 
grumbled, rattling against one another in the darkness. 

“Is this seeing the world?” they muttered. 

But one of them, remembering the Mother Beech’s 
words, whispered,— 

“Patience, brothers! Only be patient.” 

And they were silent again, lying through the long 
Winter days and nights in their prison. But when the 
Spring came and Mr. March went roaring about the 
world, each Beechnut Baby was laid in a new, clean, 
sweet-smelling bed of soft brown earth. Very different 
was this from the prickly green cradle in which each 
one had swung and slept so long; and very lonely felt 
every Baby, tucked away by himself in the darkness. 

But the good Mother Beech was at hand; and she 
whispered anxiously to Mr. Sun as he drew back his 
cloud-curtains,— 

“Give an eye to my babies, won’t you, Mr. Sun ? 
They’ve never been away from home before.” 

“Trust me, ma’am, trust me!” smiled the kindly 
Sun. “My boys and girls shall see to them, never 
fear!” And he called to his Sunbeams, “ Now, tumble 
out of bed, some of you, and run down to speak a few 
words to those Beechnut Babies down below. I’ve 
the greatest respect and admiration for their mother ; 
she’s the hardest-working tree I know!” 

The Sunbeams never need a second bidding, especially 


to do a kind action. Away they sped, and soon made — 


friends with the Beechnut Babies. 
“Come, cheer up!” they cried merrily. “ You must 
do your dear, good mother credit, you know, and show 
every one how well she has brought you up!” 
The Beechnut Babies turned uneasily in their beds, 
murmuring, “ How shall we begin ?” 
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Then suddenly they found that they were beginning. 

Down into the depths of the soft brown earth crept 
a tiny root. 

Up into the clear fresh air of Spring climbed a tiny 
shoot. 

And lo and behold! every Beechnut’ Baby was a 
Beechnut Seedling, and growing taller and stronger 
and handsomer every day. 

The Mother Beech laughed softly with joy and pride 
to see her Babies thrive so well, and she waved her 
hands to them; but you would have thought that was 
only the wind tossing her boughs. 

The Beechnut Babies waved back with all their tiny 
might, and shouted,— 

“ We're growing, Mother, we’re growing! Hurrah!” 

“I see you, my dears!” smiled the Mother Beech. 

“We're growing, Mr. Sun!” shouted the Beechnut 
Babies, as the big world grew warm and bright about 
them. 

““T see you, my dears!” beamed the kindly Sun. 

“We're growing, Mr. Wind!” shouted the Beechnut 
Babies, bowing as the first breeze of morning swept by. 

“TI see you, my dears !”’ laughed the strong Wind. 

At evening came the gentle Rain; and to her also 
the happy Beechnut Babies cried, “ We’re growing, 
Fairy Rain!” — 

“T see you, my dears |!’ she answered, and passed on. 

Last of all rose up the bright round Moon, with her 
many, many children, whom we call the Stars, and 
looked lovingly down on the Mother Beech, and lovingly 
down on the Beechnut Babies. But they did not shout 
to her, “‘ We’re growing, Lady Moon!” For every Beech- 
nut Baby was fast asleep. 


—* od Pete 


MORAL TEACHING FOR INFANTS 
AND JUNIORS. 
BY MABEL A. BROWN. 
Scheme for January. 
Central idea—loving and giving. 


Divisions of Subject. 

Week 1. Kindness and consideration of children one for 
the other. 

Week 2. Kindness and consideration of children for 
parents, relations, and teachers. 

Week 3. Kindness to strangers. 

Week 4. Generosity and unselfishness with our money, 
our time. Kindness to sick people at home and 
in hospitals, infirmaries, etc. 


Scripture Stories. 


Stories of Christ’s devoted life and love. Love and 
kindness shown by Him to all men, even His 
enemies. His words upon the cross—‘ Father, 
forgive them,” ctc. Stories of His miracles of 
healing. His blessing little children. Story of 
the Good Samaritan—love and care shown for 
a stranger and a hereditary enemy. Story of 
Abram entertaining three men ("angels un- 
awares ”’). 

Other Stories. 

Weeks | and 2. Cover it up (Zarth’s Many Voices). The 
Wild Swans (Andersen). Dicky Baniley’s Birth- 

day (Story Hour). 
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Week 3. Philemon and Baucis (Nature Myths; Book 
for Bairns, 60). Legend of setting chair “for 
the angel.” 

Week 4. Little Self-sacrifices (Harth’s Many Voices). 
How Jessie Spent Sixpence, A Fairy for an Hour, 
The Two Fairy Wishes (Tales and Poems for the 
Kindergarten) 

Interature Studies. 

King of the Golden River (Ruskin, Book for Bairns). 
Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell). Legend of St. 
Christopher (the Christ-bearer). 


Hymns. 


* Do no Sinful Action ” (Ancient and Modern). 
“I want to be like Jesus.” 


Recitations. 


“ Kindness.” By Christina Rossetti. 
“The Pines” (Little English Poems). 
“Jack Frost” (Poems for Junior Schools, iii. 3d. 
Horace Marshall). 
Motto. 


“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Tnough ’tis dull at whiles, 
Helping, when you met them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


Texts. 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.” “Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby many have enter- 
tained angels unawares.” “ Be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 


Games and Songs. 


“The Four Winds,” verses 1 and 2, by Keatley Moore. 
“Tne Mouse and the Lion,”? by Keatley Moore 
(Child’s Song and Game Book). “ Welcome, Little 
Robin,” by Eleanor Smith (Songs for Latile Chil- 
dren). “The Snow Clouds,” by Eleanor Smith 
(Songs for Little Children). “Little White 
Feathers,” by Eleanor Smith (Songs for Little 
Children). 

Nature Study. 

The work of frost, ice, and snow. Resting-time in 
Nature—(1) The garden in winter; (2) the trees 
in winter; (3) the birds in winter; (4) animals 
that sleep in winter. (Any not taken before 
Christmas.) 


Kindergarten Occupations. 


This month the special object should be to make and 
do things for others. Utilise the occupations by 
making something for a sick classmate, or some- 
thing for one of the lower classes, where the chil- 
dren are too small to’ make many things for 
themselves, or something to take home to the 
children’s parents. Girls can hem handkerchiefs, 
dusters, etc.; knit kettle-holders, iron-holders, 
reins, etc. ; make fancy boxes, toilet-tidies, trays, 
etc., in cardboard-sewing. Boys can make fur- 
niture for the doll’s house in paper-modelling and 
cardboard work, small boxes to keep crayons, 
chalks, drawing-pins, etc.,,in. If-there is a local 
children’s hospital, little gifts might be made for 
that. : 
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Occupations in Connection with Nature Study. 


Brushwork.—Picture. showing bare trees in a wood ; 
a hedgehog. Paint growing bulbs. 

Drawing.—({Infants) a pair of skates, a snow man; 
(Juniors) snow crystals enlarged. 

Se nla ge, Pi robin, articles mentioned in stories. 

Colouring.—Pictures showing (a) children making snow 
man, (6) children sliding and skating, previously 
printed off from hektograph. 


to oe Poe — 


THE THREE BEARS. 


BY FLORENCE HOWARD ELLIS. 


“Pas game is suitable for very little children, when 
they first come to school. 

The story will be told first, and then played after- 
wards, the chief characters being chosen the first time 
from those who speak the plainest, afterwards any of the 
others; for these games can be played over and over 
again—they are an endless delight to the tiny tots. 

Two rings will be formed if there are more than 
twenty children, the inner one being for the Bears’ 
House, and the outer one for the walls of the garden. 


Characters. 


FatTHer Bear. Basy Bear. 
Moruer Bear. GoLpEN Harr. 

The characters must have some distinctive dress on. 
A great deal of the pleasure is lost if the little ones are 
not “ dressed up.” 

Inside the inner ring have a short form or table, on 
which will be placed by the Mother Bear three basins 
and three spoons. Three small chairs will be needed, 
and if of unequal size it will be. well. In a corner 
spread the dusters for “ beds,” if small mats are not 
procurable. 

While the characters are being dressed and coached 
the others will join hands and sing, or say :— 


Tune; *‘ Mulberry Bysh.” 

All, Round and round the ring we go, 

Merrily, merrily, to and fro ; 
For we'll see the big, big bear, 
And the lovely Golden Hair. 

The three bears come in, walking heavily and grunt- 
ing. They sit at the table, while the Mother Bear gives 
them their posrides, and says :— 

orridge, porridge, boiled in a pot ; 
Eat it quickly, while it’s hot. 

Father Bear. My porridge is too hot. 

Baby Bear. My porridge is too hot. 

Mother Bear. Let us go for a walk until it cools. 

They join hands and go into outer circle, where they 
walk. Golden Hair now enters, and looking round, 
says :— 

Tune; “* Mulberry Bush.” 
What a funny little house— 
Just the kind to suit a mouse ; 
With basins and spoons set just so, 
And tables and chairs all in a row. 

She tries all the chairs, and then sits in Baby Bear’s 
chair, and eats his porridge , but first she tries the other 
two, and says :— 

“ This is too hot. 

“ This is too salt. 

“ This porridge is lovely.” [She eats.] 
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Tune: “‘ Pussy cat, where have you been?” 

All. Golden Hair, Golden Hair, 

However could you dare 
To eat up the porridge 
Of the little bear ? 

Golden Hair now walks round, and when she sees the 
three beds she tries them in turn, and finally settles on 
Baby Bear’s, and there goes to sleep. Children sing :— 

Tume: *‘ Pussy Cat.” 

All. Golden Hair, Golden Hair, 

Sleep, gently sleep. 
Father Bear, Mother Bear 
From you we'll keep. 

The bears have now returned, and notice that their 

chairs have been sat on, etc.; and the Baby Bear cries, 


“Oh, mine has all been eaten up!” The Mother com~ 
forts him, and says, “Come to bed and rest.” While 
they are going to bed, the children sing :— 

All. Golden Hair, Golden Hair, 

Do waken up. 
Father Bear, Mother Bear 
. Will eat you up. 

Father. Somebody has been lying on my bed. 

Mother. Somebody has been lying on my bed. 

Baby. Somebody has been lying on my bed, and here 
she is ! 

Golden Hair sits up, rubs her eyes, and, while the 
bears are clumsily getting near her, she runs off, and the 
three bears chase her, but fall down one on the top of 
the other—and so she escapes. 





Words by SypNry HaRROwING. 


“COME AWAY!” 


Music by Mnyrerbeer. 


ARRANGED BY T. MASKELL HARDY, 
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1, Come away, this glad day, 

Leave your work undone ; 

Up on high, in the sky, 
Shines the dazzling sun. 

Through the trees laughs the breeze, 
Nod the pretty flow’rs ; 

Come away, come and play 
In the fairy bow’rs. 


sun. Through the trees laughs the breeze, Nod the pret-ty flow’rs ; 
oh 
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Come a- way, come and play In the fair- y bow’rs. 
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2. Where the bees ’neath the trees 

Buzz the whole day long, 

In a ring dance and sing 
Childhood’s happy song. 

All too soon will the moon 
Bring the darksome night ; 

Come and play this glad day, 
While the sun is bright. 
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NATURE OBSERVATIONS. 
BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE. 


A NATURE observation schedule is essential to 
4 every Nature scheme, and yet there are few 
teachers who have not met with difficulties in their 
efforts to establish a recording schedule on a sound 
educational basis. 

We will dismiss from consideration that pernicious 
form of record that bristles with promiscuous entries, 
and which finally becomes an unreadable catalogue of 
confused impressions. Such a record is undoubtedly 
a trophy of laborious days, but, at the same time, it 
is a warning to the serious teacher that observation 
must be subjected more or less to a controlling force, 
and that force is to be exerted by the teacher. 

Of course individualism on the part of the scholar 
must not be quashed. It is remarkable that the power 
of observation is very indifferently developed, even in 
adults, and perhaps this is due to defective early train- 
ing, and also to those artificial conditions which result 
frcm advanced civilisation, through which we are ren- 
dered more or less independent of the faculty. Thus, 
in the training of this very important factor of educa- 
tional development, great care must be taken that 
observation is directed, and with cuccers in this direc- 
tion the teacher will secure those conditions that will 
lead the scholar to observe for himself. 

At the outset it must be clearly understood that the 
training-ground for such education is not necessarily 
confined to Nature, and that similar work may be 
achieved wherever relative form and mass may be seen. 
Yet, of course, Nature offers the greater advantage in 
that her materia] is widely distributed, beautifully 
balanced and proportioned, inexpensive, and accessible 
to all. Again, it must be emphasised that records 
degenerate into mere skeletons of facts if the work is 
regarded as complete when the observations are re- 
corded. Strenuous efforts must be made to link up 
the phenomena observed with their causes, and it is 
at this point that reasoning enters to complete the 
educational value of the observation scheme. 

In the following schedule, which is’ designed to meet 
the requirements of every district in the British Isles, 
widely distributed phenomena are alone offered for 
observation. It will be found that a few appearances 
are characteristic of the southern counties, as, for 
example, in the case of the orange-tip butterfly and the 
nightingale. This is unavoidable; and in those areas 
where some forms are absent it will be found possible 
to insert others that will serve to enhance the value 
of the schedule. In addition to the recording of the 
appearances given in the scheme, an effort should be 
made to register climatic conditions, and thus the 
Nature teacher will obtain possession of much valuable 
data. Finally, it should be pointed out that sports and 
untimely appearances are of small value, and, therefore, 
should not find their way to the schedule, since they 
are not indicative of general conditions. 


NATURE OBSERVATIONS. 
A Schedule for the Recording of Natural Phenomena 
for the Year. 
Year ending 
Particulars of Locality 
COUREY. cc ccceccccccccccccccccccebesccccesesocecce 
Area of district in which observations are made. ...... 


Height above sea-level 

Estimated latitude and longitude. .................6- 
PT Ey nnd nnsgasthdahénns Setens cides escee 
ME. o cAkaksakow shnuh ode drebsestanstes oe 
Distance from sea, or lakes, ponds, etc. ............+. 
Nature of surroundings—woodland, marshy, etc. ...... 


PLANTS. 


Coltsfoot in flower 
Lesser Celandine in flower . 
Primrose in flower 
Sweet Violet in flower .... 
Wood Strawberry in flower. 
Wood Anemone in flower.. 
Ox-eye Daisy in flower ... | 
Hawthorn in flower 
Blackthorn in flower 
Garlic Hedge-mustard in 
flower | 
Harebell in flower. ....... 
Dogrose in flower. ....... 
Black Knapweed in flower. 
Ivy in flower 
Hazel catkins shed pollen. . 
Alder catkins shed pollen. . 
Pines shed pollen 








Yews shed pollen 
Buds of Horse Chestnut 


Buds of Sycamore open. .. 

Buds of Ash open 

Horse Chestnut in flower . 

Oak in flower 

Lilac in flower. .......... 

Apple in flower 

Cherry in flower 

Fruit of Horse Chestnut 
ripens 

Acorns fall 

Beechmast fall 

Autumn tints on Beech... 

Autumn tints on Sycamore. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 
Insects. 


Queen wasp appears 
Large White butterfly ap- | 
Small White butterfly ap- | 
| 

Orange-tip butterfly ap- | 
pears 
Meadow Brown butterfly | 


| 
Nest of wren found | 
Swallow first seen. ....... 
Cuckoo first heard 
Nightingale first heard 
Wryneck first heard. ..... 
Nightjar first heard 


Holly Blue butterfly ap- 
pears 

Brimstone butterfly (spring 
brood) appears 

Brimstone butterfly (au- 
tumn brood) appears... 

Honey bee at work 

Dragon-fly appears. ...... 


Flycatcher first seen 
Wheatear arrives. ........ 
Fieldfare arrives 
Song-thrush first heard ... 
Cuckoo last heard. ....... 
Swallows depart 

Rooks build 

Chaffinches congregate... . 


Miscellaneous. 


Dormouse appears 
Snakes appear 


Bees swarm 
Frogs spawn 


FARMING OPERATIONS. 


Ploughing commences .... 
Grain sown 
Hay-cutting commences .. 


Harvest begins 
Hop-picking commences .. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 


First severe fro:t—namely, 
to destroy vegetation. .. 


| First snowfall 
| Dates of thunderstorms... 


OTHER OBSERVATIONS. 


TO TEACHERS OF 
Send for Specimens of 


NATURE STUDY. 


NELSON’S GRADED READINGS, 


dealing with Nature topics. 
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French Prize 





Competition. 





1. All French translations must be received not later than January 6, 1909, and addressed to:—Prizz Epitor, Office of 
The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract : — 

Les jeunes gens au lieu des modes de l'année prochaine, 
portent celles de l’année passée. Chacun a fouilli au plus 
profond de son armoire et en a exhume ses plus vieilles 
vieilleries. On fait ressemmeler ses vieilles bottes, on fait 
recoudre ses vieux pantalons, on fait retourner ses vieux 
paletots, on fait retaper ses vieux chapeaux. On reconnait 
dans la rue les tailleurs & leur regard de pitié farouche et 4 
leur nez démesuré. Quant aux femmes, elles ont l’air pro- 
fondément découragé. A quoi bon étre jeunes? A quoi 
bon étre jolies? Set pourquoi sortirais-je/ Pour aller 
faire voir ma robe grise d’il y a deux ans? On le connait, 
et mon éternel chapeau de paille de riz! Ou bien ma 
vieille capote jaune—un cadeau de mon mari !—que je n’ai 
jamais pu souffrir (la capote). Non; j'aime mieux rester 
chez moi. Et vous, est-ce que vous sortez, ma chére? 
Voila ce que disent ces dames. Et, de fait; elles ne se 
montrent plus. Jamais, d’ailleurs les ménages n’ont été 
plus unis. Tous les hommes étaut aujourd'hui profondé- 
ment et uniformément ennuyeux, les maris ne Font plus 
exception. Une seule industrie est en progrés, l'industrie 
du journalisme. Quel déluge! D’ovd cela sort-il? Quels 
cerveaux oisifs et songe-creux, quelles ambitions infimes et 
malsaines peuvent engendre ces myriades de billevesées ? 
Au coin de chaque rue, A l’angle de chaque passage des 
dizaines de crieurs vous ahurissent de leurs aigres faussets. 
Ils crient, ils hurlent, ils beuglent, ils gloussent, ils meu- 
glent, ils croassent, ils coassent—c’est un enfer. 

From “ Lettres a un Ami” (June 1848), by 
Epmonp Rovsse. 


ReEsvutt oF THE DeceMBER COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “Opaline.” (Will “Opaline” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 

First Class.—Rainfall, Jaune-rouge, Mayde Margaret, 
Shakspere, Kettering, Comet, Jan, T. V. D., Lucin, Baryd, 
Thalassa, Surprise, Prague, Oyster, Synam, E.B., Peat 
Swee, Eve, Aroer, Lily of the valley, St. Mungo, Brenda, 
Elphege, Incognita, Riew, Jean, Tobie, Clericus 1., Dorcas, 
Queen Anne, Pixie, Mavis (F. B.), (No name), Der Ratten- 
finger, St. Oswald, Africanus, Max, La petite violette 
écossaise, Cleveland, Clericus II., Erin-go-bragh, Une jeune 
aspirante, Signorinetta, Espérance, Comet (B), I[gnoramus, 
J. H. L., Baynham, St. Dié, Harfat, Scixio. 

Second Class.—Bill, Longby, Viola, Un papillon, A red, 
red rose, Persephone, Yelto, Miranda, Etaog, Otto. 

Too late for classification.— Fleurange. 

The name and address of “ Un aune,” the winner of last 
month’s competition, are Miss E. Holdsworth, 31 Rochdale 
Road, Halifax. 

REpPoRT. 


The piece set was, on the whole, a very straightforward 
one. Such extracts give an examiner more trouble than 
those of a more difficult nature, as they affurd so little 
opportunity for the best candidates to stand out distinctly 
from their fellow-competitors. For the most part there 
were few passages which proved general stumbling-blocks. 
What I had to query were mainly awkward translations 
and attempts to read into the extract given more than it 
expressed. One candidate discovered in the piece a refer- 
ence to military affairs. Thus “les forces lui manquaient” 


VOL, XXIX. 


became “the troops failed him.” A peculiar translation of 
“a qui lon wa pas fermé les paupidres” was “ with eyes wide 
open (! !) like one asleep.” 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


She had been told to break the cruel news to me, but her 
courage failed. Breaking away from her, I dashed into the 
passage, ran through two empty rooms, and reached the 

droom of my father before any one could stop me. Ah! 
see ! on the bed, that body, the stiffness of death apparent 
under the covering as if cast in a mould; on the pillow, that 
face, bloodless, motionless, its eyes fixed in the glassy stare 
of the dead whose eyelids no one has closed ;, that white 
chin-cloth, that napkin bound round his forehead, and on 
her knees at the foot, overwhelmed with grief, a woman, 
still clad in garments gay—my father and my mother. I 
threw eal on her like a madman. “ My son, my 
André,” wailed she, embracing me passionately. Such deep 
—_ was in that cry, such frantic tenderness in that 
embrace, so strained with grief was her heart at that 
moment, that the thought of it even now burns my very 
soul. Then, suddenly, she carried me out of the room that 
I might no longer see the dreadful sight. Her strength 
was increased tenfold by the fever of excitement. “God is 
punishing me, God is punishing me,” she cried again and 
again, heedless of her words. Periods of such mystic piety 
were common to her. She covered my face, neck, and hair 
with tears. For the sincerity of thy tears at that instant, 
may all the sufferings of my dead father and myself be for- 
given thee, my poor mother. “ OPALINE.” 








MEDICAL INSPECTION, 


Tue London County Council is promoting a scheme y 
which the medical inspection of children in the schools 
under its control will carried out’ to some extent by 
practitioners residing in the sixteen districts into which the 
metropolitan area has been divided for this purpose. This 
acheme will give a large number of medical men the oppor- 
tunity of gaining experience in school inspection, whilst at 
the same time it will avoid the establishment of a new class 
of permanent officials, for the new appointments will be 
only tenable for three years, with a possibility of yet 
another three years’ service in a higher grade. So far only 
twenty-four vacancies have been announced, but the scheme 
provides in all for fifty-six assistant school doctors and six- 
teen senior officers, who will, in all cases, have to serve at 
least a year in the junior grade. The chief duties of these 
medical officers will be to report upon the general conditions 
under which the schools are being carried on, to confer with 
head teachers on matters of health and hygiene, and to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, outbreaks of infectious disease. 


NEXT MONTH 
The Practical Teacher will contain— 
1. An interesting paper on “Shakespeare in the 
Primary Schools.” 
2. Miss Frith’s second Story for Infants, unavoidably 
crowded out of this issue, 
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MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 


BY J. G. MINTOSH, SECONDARY SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 


CURRICULA OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Sub-Committee of the British Association Com- 
mittee on the Curricula of Secondary Schools, to 
give it its full title, has issued a report on the sequence 
of studies in the science section of the curriculum. It 
would, perhaps, be more to the purpose if they seriously 
addressed themselves to the question of the simplifica- 
tion of an already overcrowded curriculum. That they 
have some faint glimmering upon this problem is evident 
from their recommendations regarding correlation of the 
various subjects. Here again, however, their ideas upon 
correlation seem somewhat hazy. We can all agree that 
the mathematical teaching should be largely interwoven 
with the physical course, and that it is admirable to 
utilise the manual instruction work to help to stock the 
physics workshop with apparatus; but when we are 
told to correlate chemistry with English composition, 
we wonder exactly what is meant. Probably the idea 
is that the chemistry master should correct the general 
composition in the notebooks of his students. No self- 
respecting teacher worth his salt would dream of any- 
thing else ; but this is not correlation. Or perhaps the 
Sub-Committee have this sort of thing in view :— 


«Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Now I know just what you are— 
Sodium fumes and flames of tin 
And incandescent hydrogen.” 


Probably the weakest spot in many mixed municipal 
secondary schools at the present time is the science 
curriculum for girls. The report gives no statistics 
regarding this, but from observation over a fair number 
of schools we believe that during the first two years 
of the course the girls follow nearly the same science 
course as boys, and are then suddenly switched off into 
botanical studies. A beiter plan would be to take a 
first year’s course in physical measurements, following 
this up in the second year by a course in elementary 
heat and light with experiments, chiefly of a qualitative 
nature, and a'so a more advanced course of nature 
study, preparing for a systematic study of botany and 
physiological principles in the later years of the school 
life. During the first two years the course in chemistry 
should also be mapped out to bear upon the study of 
the later years. We know of one instance where this is 
successfully done, and where the instruction in cookery 
is largely reinforced on its scientific side by a system 
of real correlation with the science courses. 

“There is a need of inspiring and well-written books 
on scientific works and achievements” (we quote from 
the report)......°° What is wanted is a scholarly literature 
of science.” With which dictum we heartily agree. 
The writer has for some years gradually formed a 
“ physics library,” to which the students have free 
access in school, and it has always been a popular 
feature. Popularly written books like Dr. Hampson’s 
Ice, Water, and Steam, and Sir Robert Ball’s Starland 
perhaps whet the scientific spirit most. More advanced 
text-books by good men are also readily consulted by 
older scholars. 

There is a general condemnation of the influence of 
external examinations throughout the whole report. 
The difficulty arises not so much from an examination 
as a multiplicity of them. 
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A large number of secondary schools ai the present 
time, owing to the idiotic policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion, have their upper forms consisting chiefly of bursars 
or student-teachers, with the result that the sequence 
of studies is stultified by the external demands made 
upon these students in the matter of Preliminary Cer- 
tificate Examinations, Oxford Locals, etc. Tnen, again, 
pupils have to be prepared for the entrance examina- 
tions to various professions, and, of course, there is 
always a certain amount of public kudos accruing to 
the headmaster who can, at the annual public parade, 
display a huge list of successes. 

We are afraid, therefore, that examinations are a 
necessary evil which must be minimised as much as 
possible. A leaving examination, conducted under the 
egis of the local university, and accepted by external 
bodies as an entrance examination into the various 
yg is perhaps the best solution. The papers 
or this examination might be set after consultation 
with a representative body of teachers in the district 
incorporated by the university. 

After all, a good examination is a strong incentive 
to the pupil, and in the science subjects he might be 
allowed to choose his own subjects in the later years, 
and to some extent specialise in them. 

The report makes a strong recommendation for a 
more extended recognition of geography as a science 
subject in association with elementary geology. 

“ Rightly taught by means of exercises both in and 
out of school, geography is capable of providing a 
training in scientific method,’ of inspiring interest in 
natural phenomena. and of co ordinating work in many 
branches of science.” 


A Metuop or Measurine Iron Losses In BUNDLES 
oF STRAIGHT STRIPs. 


In the Electrician for November 6, Dr. Beattie de- 
scribes a method for testing combined hysteresis and 
eddy current losses which prevents the necessity of 
building up the test material so as to form a closed 
magnetic circuit. The difficulty of measurement in the 
case of a bundle of straight strips arises from the fact 
that, while a wattmeter placed with its current coil 
in series with a magnetising solenoid carrying an alter- 
nating current and its pressure coil across the terminals, 
measures the total loss, it affords no criterion as to 
the induction to which the loss corresponds, since the 
magnetic flux in the test piece is not uniform. If, 
however, the pressure coil of the wattmeter be con- 
nected to a secondary coil wound round the centre of 
the test piece, it, is unnecessary to correct for ohmic 
loss in the magnetising coil, and the induction value 
is known, provided the test piece be long and thin. 
Dr. Beattie’s object was to ascertain whether this 
method could be reduced to such a form that it is 
practicable in testing fairly short specimens. In this 
case, owing to end effects, the resultant magnetising 
force is not directly proportional to the current and 
in the sume phase with it. Hence a wattmeter con- 
nected as above would fail to measure the true loss, 
except under certain conditions. 

Supposing » reversals of magunetisation to take place 
per second, then— 


Watts lost per c.c. = : | HdB 
10°, 


4m x 


where H, is the true magnetising force, and B the re- 
sulting induction density. 
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Now H, is the magnetising force of the solenoid less 
the demagnetising force due to free magnetism at the 
ends, or H, = H, — Hy. 

Hence loss in watts per c.c. 


ee er ao 
- io | HB | HB), 


But H, = <N,i where N, is the number of turns per 


em. length of the solenoid, and i the instantaneous value 
of the magnetising current. 


dB ex 108 ; , 

= *“~____ where A is the sectional area of 

dt A %-Re 

the test piece, N, the number of turns on the secondary, 
and e, the instantaneous induced E.M.F. 


Also 


.*. loss in watts per c.c. 


x n| ieylt - 


N, " ; 
” NA de x ior —— 

Now nfie,dt is the wattmeter reading. Hence to 
render this proportional to the watts lost per c.c., it is a 
necessary condition that f[H,¢B should be negligible ; 
in other words, H, must vary as B, since then the area 
of the hysteresis loop is zero. 

Dr. Beattie points out that while Searle and Bedford, 
using long strips, found a considerable amount of 
hysteresis, their results do not necessarily apply to 
short specimens, but that, on the contrary, there appears 
to exist a fairly strict proportion between H, and B, 
which would render a wattmeter method practicable for 
short specimens. 

To test the accuracy of this opinion, Dr. Beattie’s 
experimental arrangement is indicated in the diagram 
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Instead of using the pressure coil of a wattmeter in 
the secondary, a low-reading electrostatic voltmeter of 
the Ayrton Mather type, giving a deflection of 50 cm. 
for 7 volts, was employed. This was easily accurately 
standardised, and had the additional advantage that it 
took no current from the secondary. ; 

By means of K the p.p. across a non-inductive re- 
sistance R in the main circuit could be added or sub- 
tracted from that generated in S. If 6, and 6, be the 
voltmeter deflections produced, then ' 


k(0, — @,) 
4R 
where & is the voltmeter constant. 

Hence supposing {HB to be negligible, 
Nie 
4N,AR 
This gives the combined loss due to hysteresis and eddy 
currents. The resistance R is then cut out and a third 


reading taken, 6,. This gives the maximum induction 
density 


n| teylt = 


Watts lost per cc. = 


(6, — @,). 


s 


os k x 108 
— 4xfx Ax Nyx nv3 


where / is the form factor of the &.M.r. induced in the 
secondary. A number of experiments were carried out, 
and the results showing the relation between the total 
loss in watts per c.c. and the maximum induction den- 
sity graphed. From these Dr. Beattie showed that for 
bundles of strips exceeding 16 inches in length the 
method is thoroughly reliable and accurate. For the 
account of these results the reader is referred to Dr. 
Beattie’s article in the Electrician for November 6 
1908. 

A point in practical manipulation avises from the 
introduction of the form factor of the £.M.¥. in the sec- 
ondary. In order to secure that this shall be equal to 
that of the £.M.F. in the primary, an ironless choker is 
introduced into the primary, so as to render its reactance 
large as compared with the resistance. 

A test piece of }-inch strips, 18 inches long, and built 
into square cross-section is a convenient size. ‘The 
magnetising coil must, of course, be long enough to 
secure a uniform field over the length of the strip. 

The method is interesting and novel in so far as its 
practicability lies in the employment of short bundles 
of test pieces and the use ofa low-reading electrostatic 
voltmeter in place of the wattmeter. 
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N.U.T. NOTES. 


BY ALLEN CROFT, 


,~OR a whole year at least the Executive of the 
Union have had under consideration certain 
phases of medical inspection, and from time to time 
they have made pronouncements thereon. 
For a generation or so the N.U.T. has 
urged that it is impossible to produce the 
highest educational results from pupils 
whose physical well-being has been most imperfectly 
cared for; and in welcoming twelve months ago the 
publication of the first set of Regulations on the sub- 
ject, as indicating the approach of a new era, under 
which it will be possible to combine physical develop- 
ment with moral and intellectual progress, the Executive 
recorded their conviction that, unless followed by suit- 
able medical treatment, the inspection must remain 
nugatory and ineffective. Realising at once that the 
local rates for educational purposes were already peril- 
ously high, they recorded their opinion that the whole 
cost of medical inspection should be borne by the 
central exchequer—a consummation which, at the mo- 
ment of penning these “ Notes,” seems, unfortunately, 
remote 
Almost immediately difficulties began to arise, and 
a suggestion that in a certain locality teachers should 
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be prepared to place a room in their own houses at the 
disposal of the medical officer led to the issue of a 
memorandum pointing out the impossibility, under 
existing conditions, of the inspection being Bor 
conducted on the school premises in the large majority 


of cases, and urging the desirability of securing suitable | 


rooms in the near neighbourhood of the schools for this 
purpose, in order that the inspection might proceed 
without serious disturbance to the work of the school. 
Naturally enough, the Executive had no hesitation in 
deciding that teachers would be well advised in refusing 
consent to the use of their private houses for the purpose. 
At the December meeting of the Executive it was my 
privilege, as chairman of the Education Committee, to 
poesent a long report dealing with the multitudinous 
duties which teachers are being asked to perform, and 
the Executive agreed, after a lengthy discussion, that 
the following were reasonable: (1) To inform the Local 
Education Authority of the names and addresses of 
the children to be examined; (2) to distribute notices 
to the parents informing them of the date of the in- 
spection ; (5) to supply such particulars respecting each 
child as are contained in the ordinary school records— 
that is, name, address, age, standard, and regularity 
of attendance ; (4) to be free to attend the inspection ; 
(5) te distribute notices to the parents suggesting 


medical advice. s s a 


T was a delicate and difficult matter to decide finally 
on what teachers should not be required to under- 
take, but ultimately the Executive agreed, with prac- 
tical unanimity, that the subjoined list 
of duties came within the purview of 
the doctor, the school nurse, or a clerk 
specially appointed for the purpose :— 

1. To fill up and sign notices to parents respecting the 
holding of the inspection, or the necessity of further 
advice and treatment. 

2. To obtain information as to the child’s previous 
illnesses and family medical history. 

5. To measure and weigh children. 

4. To test children’s eyesight and teeth, and to ex- 
amine them for vaccination marks. 

5. To enter on school cards de*ails respecting state 
of clothing and footgear, cleanliness, nutrition, speech, 
mental condition, other classes or work outside school 
hours, parents’ occupation, number of rooms and of 
persons in house occupied by child. 

6. To dress and undress children as the inspection 
proceeds. 

7. To fill in doctor’s observations on the cards. 

&%. To enter all the details given on the cards in 
duplicate on a schedule or register. 

9. To fill up and sign notices to parents advising them 
that treatment is necessary, or inquiring as to action 
taken. 

10. To fill up on the back of the medical inspection 
card a “record of the child’s educational history and 
progress.” ; 

A deputation was appointed to interview the medical 
advisers of the Board of Education, and to endeavour 
to secure their co-operation in obtaining satisfactory 
methods of carrying out the inspection. My great fear 
is that serious trouble will sooner or later break out in 
certain localities where the Local Education Authority 
is attempiing to foist on the teachers duties and re- 
— which are as preposterous as they are 
ysurd. 


Doctors. 


a 
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SIMPLE PRACTICAL 
MENSURATION. 


THE RHOMBUS. 
BY DALTON GRANGE, BURNLEY WOOD COUNCIL SCHOOL. 


First Step.— Draw rectangle 8” by 6”. Cut out and 
find the area. 

Second Step.—Mark the centre of each of the bounding 
lines, and-join by a dotted line as shown in the figure. 
Fold along these dotted lines, thus obtaining the rhom- 
bus. Draw the diagonals of the rhombus, Letter as 
shown in the figure. 




















Some PracticaL EXERCISES. 


The whole of these exercises are done with the draw- 
ing or object in front of the scholar. 

1. Measure each side of the rhombus. 
these measurements. 

2. Write down the perimeter of the rhombus. 

3. How much longer is the perimeter of the rectangle 
than that of the rhombus ? 

4. What is the length of the diagonal EG? of the 
diagonal HF ? 

5. Find other lines the same length as EG and HF. 
Let the children write as follows :— 

The short diagonal EG = AD, BC, the short sides of 
the rectangle. 

The long diagonal HF = AB, DC, the long sides of 
the rectangle. 

In the search for these lines equal in length to EG 
and HF, the folded paper will have been opened ovt. 

Third Step.—What is the area of the rhombus com- 
pared with that of the rectangle? How do you find 
the area of the rectangle? the rhombus? Cut out 
the rhombus. How would you find its area now ? 
What is the rule for finding the area of the rhombus ? 

Fourth Step.—(a) Into what do the diagonals divide 
the rhombus ? 

(6) Write down these triangles—HEO, EOF, eté. 

(c) What kind of triangles are they? Why? How 
could you prove that each is a right angle? (Set square.) 

(d) What do you know about the size of the triangles ? 
Prove they are all the same size. (Fold or cut out.) 

(e) Measure the sides containing the right angle. 
Write down the measurements. 

(/) Place the four triangles together again in the form 


Write down 
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CLOUGH'S === COLLEGE 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES’ 
P T ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 
* s 


Also Class Preparatory to the 
Preliminary Certificate Course. 


PRELIMINARY DECEMBER 1909. 
CERTIFICATE. . APRIL 1910, 


a= New Classes hegin January 7, 1909. 








CERTIFIC AT E. DECEMBER 1909. 


DECEMBER 1910. 





J@=- New Olasses hegin January 6, 1909. 


M AT R Cc U # AT j oO N : Classes for the June 1909, September 


1909, and January 1910 Examinations. 





A Cc P Classes for the August 1909 and 
December 1909 Examinations. 








OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE peter a che ages cn. Pac cy 


SENIOR LOCALS. 





For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, A.C.P., OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE SENIOR LOCALS, 
DRAWING, SCIENCE), write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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of a rhombus. - Number the triangles 1, 2, 3, 4. Inter- 
change 1 and 2, and 3 and 4, etc., thus proving they are 
all the same size. 

(g) Prove that the diagonals of the rhombus bisect. 


Some Practica, ExERCIsEs. 


1. Draw a rhombus having diagonals of 6” and 5”. 

(a) Write down the length of one of the sides. 

(b) Find the area of the rhombus. 

(c) Write down the area of the triangle HOE. 

(d) What is the area of HEF ? 

(e) Find the area of the figure HEFGO. 

2. The area of a rhombus is 20 square inches. One 
diagonal) is 8”. Draw the rhombus, and write down 
the perimeter. 

3. A rhombus has diagonals 5” and 8” long. Draw a 
triangle only, and from it find the length of one side 
of the rhombus. 

4. Draw a rhombus with diagonals 5” and 3” long, 
and, by cutting along the diagonals, make from: the 
four triangles a rectangle with the same area as the 
rhombus. 

(a) What are the lengths of the sides of the rectangle ? 

(6) What is the perimeter of the rectangle ? 

(c) Which is the tno, the perimeter of the rectangle 
or that of the rhombus ? 

(d) What is the area of the rectangle ? 

Note.—This rectangle can be constructed in two 
ways from these triangles, as shown below. 
































5. A rhombus has a diagonal 8 cm. long and a side 
5 em. long. Draw the rhombus. Write down the 
length of the other diagonal. Find the area of the 
rhombus. 

Fijth Step. —Draw a rhombus having the diagonals 
each 5”. 

(a) What is this figure besides being a rhombus ? 

(6) What are the differences between this rhombus 
and all the others that have been made? (Diagonals, 
sides, and angles.) 


Some Practica, Exercises. 


1. Draw a square hav- 
ing twice the area of this 
square. Find its perimeter. 

2. Draw an 8” square. 
Construct a square having 
half the area. Write down 
the perimeter of this 
square. 

3. Draw a square having 
half the area. Write down 
the length of its diagonal. 

4. A Square has an area 




















of 49 sq. cm. Draw and find the side of a square 
having half the area. 

5. A square has a side of 33”. By drawing a triangle, 
find the length of the side of a square having half the 
area. Find the area of this square. 

6. A square has sides of 4 cm. Draw and find the 
sides of a square having twice the area. 

7. Draw a square having an area of 9 square inches. 
Cut out a square having an area of 4} square inches. 

8. Cut the second square along the diagonals, and 
build up a rectangle with an equal area. What is the 
perimeter of this rectangle ? 


— 1 9 Pete 


THE GERMAN SCHOOLMASTER: 
A SKETCH. 


"THERE is an indefinable “something” which is 

ever present in members of certain professions 
the whole world over. When we have made allowances 
for the more marked outward signs of nationality, the 
significant gesture, the differently cut type of features, 
the walk—in short, all those easily recognisable national 
idiosyncrasies that are evident to @ child much less 
acute than Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy—there still re- 
mains the stamp of the particular profession ; and on 
the whole it is safe to say that he who can pick out the 
schoolmaster in the English crowd can very soon learn 
to do so in a foreign crowd. French barristers have the 
same peculiar shrewdness of expression as their English 
brothers, and members of the clefical profession in all 
Christian countries are more easily identified than any 
other body of men in the world except perhaps soldiers, 
not merely by their garb, but by the air of spiritual 
authority they are wont to affect. 

The reason for this uniformity is perhaps not very 
hard to find. When certain sets of ideas become ha- 
bitual, as they do in the lawyer, the clergyman, or the 
schoolmaster, they inevitably leave their impress, not 
merely upon the face, but in the clothing, the walk, the 
conversation ; so that the physician and the soldier can 
no more hide the fact of their early training than can 
the chimney-sweep deny the particular significance of 
the soot he carries about with him. We all of us form 
ag habits, and it is well that we do, for, as 
Villiam Janes eloquently says: “ Habit is the enormous 
fly-wheel of society, its most precious conservative 
agent. It alone is what keeps us all within the bounds 
of ordinance, and saves the children of fortune from 
the envious uprisings of the poor. It alone prevents 
the hardest and most repulsive walks of life from being 
deserted by those brought up to tread therein. It keeps 
the fisherman and the deck-hand at sea through the 
winter; it holds the miner in his darkness, and nails 
the countryman to his log cabin and his lonely farm 
through all the months of snow; it protects us from 
invasion by the natives of the desert and the frozen 
zone. It dooms us all to fight out the battle of life 
upon the lines of our nurture or our early choice, and 
to make the best of a pursuit that disagrees, because 
there is no other for which we are fitted, and it is too 
late to begin again.” 

That is the reason, then, why, on the whole, Herr K. 
and I understood one another so well; because from 
youth on we have both had to do with children, and 
child nature is very much the same the whole world 
over. It induces a certain frame of mind, an attitude 
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when you 

have broken 
in a pen to 
find that at just the moment when it 
is going satisfactorily it has elected to 
become cross-legged, worn out, or 
obstinate. The way to avoid this is to 
select a Waterman's Ideal, choosing a 
nib you like, which will be just at its 
best for years. Ask to see the new 
Waterman's Ideal Pump-filling Pen, 
and the Waterman’s Ideal Safety Pen. 

















Prices :—10/6, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/+, and vup- 
wards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, ete. Booklet, post 
free, from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 
Lane, London, E.C. (New York, 173 Broadway ; 
Paris, 6 Rue de Hanovre; Vienna, Kirnthner- 
strasse 9; Milan, Via Bossi 4; Dresden, Prager- 
strasse 6; Brussels, 14 Rue du Pont Neuf.) 














DURING the WINTER VACATION 


(Three times a year only) 
USE The ‘“‘DUST-ALLAYER” CO.’S 
ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL 


‘FLORIGENE’ 


(A Ree@isterep NAME suggested by FLoorn—Hyerrnr) 


On all SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 


Library, Museum, and other Fioorse— 
Either Wood, Concrete, Stone, or Polished ; Linoleums, ete. 


a Florigene - 


LAYS tne DUST 


(See the Official Memorandum on the Cleansing and Disinfecting of Schools,) 
purifies atmosphere, aids prevention of diseases and throat irritations, 
greatly reduces labour. 

Economical—Easily and quickly used by unskilled. 

Each ppptieation lasts for 2 to 4 months, according to wear. 

Scrubbing (unless pocereth and injurious sprinkling en- 
tirely dispensed with. 

Not sticky, but dust and dirt absorb “ Florigene” from impreg- 
nated floors, and become “ weighted”—floors can be cleaned 
daily with an ordinary broom alone. 

BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, Etc., 
are less likely to soil, and seldom require dusting or cleaning. 
The “DUST-ALLAVER” CO.'s “ FLORIGENE ” 
(Awarded the Bronze Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute) 

is extensively used in Government (including Royal Colleges, Science 

and Art and other Departments) and Municipal Buildings, also 

Schools, Laboratories, ete., with highly satisfactory results, 

Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other 
eports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers— 


th *‘DUST-ALLAYER’w. 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.c. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, etc, 




















THE EDUCATIONAL MUSIGAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


(Established 1881), 
19 Highbury Place, 
LONDON, N.; 

43 Estate Buildings, 
HUDDERSFIELD; 
and 21 Argyle Crescent, 
PORTOBELLO, 
EDINBURGH. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., including 
Thirty of H.M. inspectors of Schools, are using and recommend- 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British Isles. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, 

See our 45 Quinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d, per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, an 
thoroughly durable 


CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms. 





Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, writes: ‘We are more than delighted with the Piano which 
you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
in your hands,” 

Mr. J. H. YVOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 





(Please mention this Paper.) 


Publications Essential 


to all Persons Interested in the 


WORK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The School 
Government Chronicle 


and Education Authorities’ Gazette. 





The officially recognised organ of State-aided Education. 
Weekly (Saturday), 3d. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT HANDBOOKS. 


No. 1.—The Education Act, 1902, with the Education 
(London) Act, 1903, Price 6d. net. 


No. 2.— The Education Acts, 1870-1901, as remaining after the total 
and partial repeals enacted by the Education Act, 1902. Price 1, net, 


No. la.—Compendium of Precedents, Decisions, Rulings, 
Judgments, etc., on the Administration of the Education Acta, 
1902-3. Revised to December 31, 1907. Price, cloth, 108, 6d, net. 


No. 4.—The Education Authorities’ Directory, giving detailed 
information of all Education Committees and other governing bodies of 
State-aided Education throughout England and Wales, and much other 
indispensable matter. Published annually (in April). Price, 2e, 6d.5 
cloth, 3e. 6d, net. 

No. 6.—The School Government Edition and Manual of 
the Code for Day Schools, with the full text of the Board of 
Education's “ Suggestions to T.achers,” etc. Published annually (in 
August). Price, 18,4 cloth, 23, net. 


LONDON: OFFICE OF 


‘The School Government Chronicle,"’ 
21 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: 464 MARKET STREET. 
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towards life; we have both made up our minds about 
certain things, and shall not alter them much on this 
side of the grave. 

But, on Herr K.’s part at any rate, that does not 
mean that he has got into a groove. Because he loves 
children he has formed the habit of rejecting the groove 
and taking to the mountain path. He is certain that 
if he will save his soul alive he must breathe mountain 
air—in the spiritual as well as in the physical sense. 
He is one of those rare souls who have refused worldly 
advancement rather than leave the district where he 
was born and bred, in the midst of the pine forests of 
Thuringia, not far from the village where Froebel worked 
and trained his disciples. In less than an hour he can 
walk to the place on the edge of the forest where Goethe 
wrote much of his glorious “ [phigenie.” This one 
fact means more to him than a few extra thalers yearly ; 
for he has learnt to feel the need of classic associations. 
Like all Germans, he is a hero-worshipper, and his love 
for Goethe, that magnificent pagan, is almost as enthusi- 
astic as that of a young man for his first love. 

But, like most Germans, he is also a critic, and a misuse 
of his native language he regards as somewhat in the 
nature of a personal affront. It is true that he himself 
sometimes makes use of a Thuringian provincialism, and 
his voice has that curious singing inflection peculiar to 
the forest ; but the provincialism is always picturesque 
and telling, and the modulation of the voice musical. 
For he himself is musical; he is the organist and choir- 
master of the village church, and in his spare time he 
gives music lessons. Indeed, on musical matters he is 
an authority, and his opinion is valued by men of much 
more executive skill than he himself possesses. Music 
is a necessary form of expression for this large-souled 
man, and, true to his principle of giving the best things 
he knows to the children he teaches, he boldly talks to 
his elder pupils about Wagner, telling them the story of 
Tristran’s undying love—of how he yearningly gazes 
across the sea towards Cornwall; and then in moving 
tones recites to them the wonderful “ Liebestod.” He 
knows they cannot understand it yet; but like most 
good teachers, he believes in making his pupils realise 
from time to time how much there is beyond their 
ken. “There are also people beyond the mountains ” 
is a German proverb of whose value, both for himself 
and his scholars, he is fully aware. 

In this connection, too, I may remark that Herr K. 
is no believer in the too sharp division of subjects into 
what is good for adults and what for mere children. 
He himself, for example, reads the same books as his 
own sons, not in order to see whether they are good for 
children to read, but that he may be able to keep pace 
to some extent with what they are thinking and dream- 
ing. That is why he is so young despite his sixty years 
or thereabouts, and his little boy of fourteen is as good 
a companion for him as his eldest son of five-and- 
twenty. He has the child-like disposition of Pesta- 
lozzi, coupled, however, with the world-wise shrewdness 
which in the latter was so signally wanting. There is 
the same calm faith in the ultimate victory of truth and 
the same self-denial. But it is joined in his case with a 
sense of humour in which the great educational reformer 
was sadly lacking ; so that whatever Herr K. chooses to 
do, he will never be a laughing-stock. In appearance he 
is anything but ascetic, and his rounded form leads one 
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In other words, it will be expected that I have found 
some highly skilled teacher whose tricks and devices 
would arouse admiration among lovers of pedagogic 
dexterity. It will therefore be somewhat disappointing 
to hear that the subject of our sketch, although he has 
been carefully trained and is by no means unskilful 
in the use of routine methods, is no lover of “ wrinkles ” 
for their own sake. He recognises that the man behind 
the method is far more important than the method 
itself, and although an out-of-date course of procedure 
would meet with his condemnation because of its wrong- 
ness, he would equally certainly condemn what is new 
if it had no other recommendation. He keeps abreast 
of the times in matters pedagogic, but he relies more 
upon a perfect understanding between teacher and 
taught than upon anything else. The culture of ‘the 
heart must, in his opinion, precede and accompany the 
cultivation of the mind. There is nothing new in all 
this, of course ; nevertheless it is rarely that one finds 
a man acting up to his principles with such consistency, 
free from ulterior motives, and devoid of any ambition 
for his own advancement, while at the same time 
dreaming golden dreams for his pupils, even the most 
ragged and dirty of them. Some of them will be farm 
labourers without hope of advancement, some game- 
keepers or woodmen, and he would not have it other- 
wise ; all he asks is that his peasant boys shall grow 
up to be men of healthy integrity. Surely this is better 
than the passion among our own youth to abandon the 
land for the sake of becoming poorly-paid clerks ! 
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The Editor’s Bookshelf. 


SOME NEW FRENCH AND 
GERMAN BOOKS. 


Wit the new and more practical methods of 

modern language teaching which now happily 
prevail, there is ample scope for the publication of 
good French and German texts at moderate prices. 
We are no longer content to let our pupils spend the 
greater part of their school course in committing to 
memory the accidence of a language or studying the 
theory of its syntax; the practical aim must be kept 
in view, and we shall certainly fail in this if we do not 
enable the student to read with eace, if we do not pro- 
cure for him a fair acquaintance with the literature of 
the lenguage he is studying. The set author, to be 
prepared for an examination and laboriously conned 
and crammed for a whole school year, is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past. Unseen translation is 
recognised as being a far more satisfactory test of pro- 
ficiency, and herein lies the teacher’s opportunity for 
leading his class over a far wider field of reading than 
was formerly possible. It is better to read five books 
through once than to spend the same time in minutely 
studying one. By continuous and varied reading the 
pupil’s vocabulary is insensibly but greatly increased ; 
he is enabled to get a grasp of style; and, above all, 
his literary knowledge and taste are cultivated and 
improved. A succession of short but good texts, to 
be read through once only and not too critically, will 
prove invaluable in any modern language class. 

For these reasons, even though we may experience 
some bewilderment at the output of grammars and 
modern language courses which the last few years have 
witnessed, we welcome the multiplication of cheap and 
suitably annotated texts which now bring within our 
reach a mass of good and varied reading which was 
formerly unobtainable. It is not always easy for the 
teacher to keep au courant with these publications. 
He has not the time to search through publishers’ cata- 
logues. A brief notice of some of the later issues which 
are likely to be useful in class may therefore prove not 
unwelcome. 

Those who do not know the series of “ Short French 
Readers” issued by Messrs. Dent and Co. should cer- 
tainly make their acquaintance. In spite of their low 
price—fourpence—they are clearly printed, and—an 
important point—strongly bound in an attractive and 
untearable linen cover. They contain, in addition to 
the text, footnotes in simple French and exercises on 
reform lines. Each little book furnishes material for 
many instructive lessons, as well as over forty pages 
of excellent reading matter. From start to finish there 
is not a word of English in these books—a fact which 
many teachers will appréciate. Among recent issues 
are Poucinet and Yvon et Finette (both excellent stories 
for children, by Edouard Laboulaye), Le Monde ot [on 
Se Bat (containing extracts from Voltaire, De Vigny, 
Mérimée, and Thierry, admirably chosen), and De 
Musset’s Histoire d'un Merle Blanc. These books are 
capitally edited. ; 

Blackie’s “ Little French and German Classics” are 
too well known to need further commendation. They 
are excellent texts, published at fourpence and six- 
pence. Among the later volumes are Huon de Bor- 


deauz, the famous twelfth-century story told in good 
and simple modern French by Messieurs Barlet and 
Cornuel; A Little Book of French Poetry, edited by 
Mrs. Scott, containing a good selection of verse suit- 
able for children. In German, Gespriiche mit Goethe, 
being selections from Eckermann’s conversations with 
the great poet; and Der Kriegsfreiwillige von 1870-1, 
by Otto Delfo. Huon de Bordeaux contains the text 
alone ; the others have also an introduction and notes. 

A good sixpenny series from the same publishers is 
entitled “ Récits tirés des Classiques Fran-ais.” It 
contains Le Cid et Horace, Athalie et Andromaque, 
L’ Avare et les Femmes Savantes, and Hernani et Ruy 
Blas—text and résumé in French. 

For eightpence may be obtained Messrs. Blackie’s 
“* Longer French Texts ”"—Le Turco (About), Le Dernier 
Abencerage (Chateaubriand), Le Bourreau de Charles 
Premier (from Dumas’s Vingt Ans Apres), and many 
others. All these books are excellently printed and 
well bound. The “Longer French Texts” contain 
notes, lists of idioms, a very complete questionnaire, 
and a vocabulary. ; 

Messrs. Methuen issue a shilling series of “ Simplified 
French Texts.” The difficulty of finding complete and 
interesting stories which are easy enough for young 
pupils has been overcome by retelling a number of 
well-known stories, for the most part in easy French. 
Here we find versions of La Tulipe Noire, La Chanson 
de Roland, Souvestre’s Remy le Chevrier, Waterloo (Erck- 
mann-Chatrian), and many others. The type is large 
and clear. The books are furnished with vocabularies, 
and are excellently produced. 

From Messrs. Ginn and Co. comes a one-and-sixpenny 
edition of Les Prisonniers du Caucaze, with introduction, 
notes, questions and exercises, and vocabulary. At the 
same price are published Murray’s “ French Texts for 
Upper and Middle Forms.” Two volumes have at 
present appeared—La Mare au Diable (George Sand), 
and Confessions @un Ouvrier (Souvestre). There is, in 
addition to the text, a biographical notice with “ Lec- 
tures recommandées,” and exercises, both oral and 
written. ‘The series is edited by W. Hartog, B.A. 

In Siepmann’s well-known series of “ Classical French 
Texts”’ (Macmillan) we have two fresh volumes— 


‘ Moliére’s L’ Avare, edited by O. H. Fynes-Clinton, M.A. ; 


and Pensées, Maximes et Réflexions de Pascal, La Roche- 
foucauld, Vauvenargues, edited by Dr. A. T. Baker, 
Professor of French at Sheffield University, whose 
name is sufficient guarantee for excellent and scholarly 
work. The books in this series are all arranged upon 
the same plan. There is an introduction dealing with 
the author and his work ; the text is followed by ample 
notes and a summary of the chief grammatical peculi- 
arities occurring in the text. This latter feature is 
naturally very useful for advanced students who are 
making a literary and historical study of French. The 
appendices are by the general editors, and include 
(1) words and phrases for viva voce drill; (2) sentences 
on syntax, and idioms for viva voce practice ; (3) pas- 
sages for translation into French, modelled upon the 
text ; and (4) subjects for free composition, bearing on 
the subject matter. A book of this sort evidently 
provides much more than mere material for transla- 
tion; it furnishes a pretty complete course of French 
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Works by JOHN CARROLL. 


Practical Geometry for Art Students. 
A New Edition, in which the examples dealing with Practical 
SOLID Geometry have been entirely remodelled. The pro- 
jections of points, lines, and traces, etc., have given place to 
those of SIMPLE OBJECTS, the latter being of more prac- 
tical use to the Art Student: Strongly bound 1n cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Key to Carroll’s Geometry. 


Consisting of Solutions to all the Exercises in Solid Geometry 


_MAGKINDER’S ELEMENTARY 


of Objects of Simple Form, for the use of Students of Geo- | 


metrical Drawing (Art). New Edition. Cloth, 1s, 6d, 


Drawing from Models and Objects. 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students in Training. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pattern Drawing and Design. 


An Application of Practical Geometry to the Construction of 
Ornament. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Freehand Drawing of Ornament. * 


Consisting of Twenty-four Photographic Reproductions of 
Examples of Ornament and Sixty-eight Analytical Diagrams 
of Construction, Designed and Arranged in Graduated Order, 
with Directions to the Student. Demy 4to (11 in. by 8 in.). 
In stiff wrapper, price 1s. 6d, 





Drawing of Foliage, Flowers, & Fruit, | 


and Foliated Design. 


Consisting of Twenty-four Reproductions of Photographs 
from Nature by Wa. J. Carrot. With directions to the 
student, and forty examples of FouiareD Design by Joun 
Carrot. New and enlarged edition, demy 4to (11 in. by 
8 in.), in stiff wrapper, 2s, 6d. 





BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard St., London, W. 


STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY. 


By H. J. Macxinper, M.A., Reader in Geography in the 
University of London. Large crown 8vo, With numerous 
coloured Maps and Illustrations. 


Book I.—-OUR OWN ISLANDS. 


Third Edition. 2s. 6d.; or in two parts, each 1s, 3d, 


Book II.—_LANDS BEYOND THE 
CHANNEL. | 1s. 9. 


Professor Lynx, University College, London, says of Book 11. :—** The selec- 
tion of material is just as admirable as the treatment ; it is infinitely the bast 
book on Europe for school use that I have ever seen, and I cannot imagine 
anything better for the training of a child’s outlook faculty.” 


A SIMPLE COURSE OF WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING, 


INCLUDING THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


To assist the student in applying the rules of Arithmetic and 
Mensuration in a practical manner to the needs of everyday life. 
sy H. J. Asnton, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. © 
“In every way a splendid little book Its scope is wide, and the illustra- 
tions are numerous and helpful." — The Sehoolmaster, 





The Golden Mean of Penmanship. 


PHILIPS’ SEMI- UPRIGHT COPY BOOKS. 


Designed to produce Bold, Legible, and Rapid Writing. 
21 Books. 2d. each. 


“We heartily commend these books, as they are among the best we have 
seen.” — The Teacher. 





Descriptive Lists of any of the above, and Complete Catalogue of Educational 
Publications, sent post free to Head Teachers on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 Fleet St., LONDON. 


Liverpool: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, Ltd., 45-51 South Castle Street. 





NATURE STUDY. 
The R.V. Regd. 
FLOWER & SPRAY STAND. 
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H.M. Inspectors. 
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H. R. HARVEY, 7 Overdale Road, DERBY. 
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instruction, though the criticism naturally occurs to 
one that seventeenth-century authors like La Roche- 
foucauld, and more especially Moliére, do not, perhaps, 
form the best models for the writing of modern French. 
Still the teacher, of course, is not obliged to make use of 
this part of the book if he’ does not think fit. Leaving 
the appendices out of the question, one will find these 
books excellent in every way, and well worth the 
money. The published price is half a crown. 

The Cambridge University Press has brought out a 
capital selection of Hugo’s poems, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by H. W. Eve, M.A. A special 
feature is the index to the notes, which should prove 
useful. The price is half a crown. 

In the “ Oxford Higher French Series” (Clarendon 
Press) appears Pages Choisies de Auguste Augellier— 
a writer ome and verse who is, perhaps, best known 
for his life of Burns, but who well deserves to be read 
for his own sake. The book contains an excellent and 
full introduction by Emile Legouis, a portrait of the « 
author, notes, and bibliography. It is quite an ¢dition 
de luxe. Its price is three shillings and sixpence. 

Professor Rippmann’s edition of Hans Andersen, in 
German (Dent, Is. 4d.) is a delightful book, clearly 
ane 5 and artistically illustrated. The text is fol- 
owed by reform exercises. 

Longmans publish French Song and Verse for Chil- 
dren, a book of 125 pages, profusely illustrated. The 
airs of many of the songs are given in staff notation. 
Its price is ls. 6d. 

Parlez-vous Francais? (1s.), by the same publishers, 
is an attractive mélange of songs (with tunes), pictures, 
riddles, stories, letters, rhymes, etc., and should prove 
highly interesting and useful to young children be- 
ginning French. 

Those teachers who wisely make use of phonetic 
script will welcome A Phonetic French Reader (Dent, 
ls. 4d.). It contains numerous interesting selections 
in prose and verse, suitably graduated, and printed 
first in phonetic script, and afterwards, at the end of 
the book, in the ordinary spelling. In the first part 
the stressed vowels are printed in heavy type, while 
the breath groups and pauses are indicated by suit- 
able marks. It is at the stage when the preliminary 
»yhonetic course has come to an end, when, under the 
influence of the ordinary orthography, the pupils’ pro- 
nunciation shows a tendency to deteriorate, that occa- 
sional recourse to such a book as this proves exceedingly 
useful. 


The Contour Road Book of Ireland: A Series of Eleva- 
tion Plans of the Roads, with Measurements and 
Descriptive Letterpress. From special surveys by 
Harry R. G@. Inglis, Author of “ The Contour Road 
Book of Scotland,” etc. With 500 maps and plans. 
(Messrs. Gall and Inglis.) 

This volume completes the series of “ Cyclists’ Road 
Books to the British Isles.” The preparation of such a 
series was a great undertaking, and we are informed that 
the present volume, Jreland, has taken eight years to 
complete. The plan of the “Contour Road Books” 
needs no explanation or commendation at this time of 
the day. For « maximum of useful’ information at a 
minimum of cost they are unequalled. The appearance 
of the present volume should open to the cycling tourist 
a field which deserves to be better known east of St. 
George’s Channel. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
TOPICS.* 


BY W. MACPHERSON, M.A., 
Author of ** Principles ang Method in the Study of 
Enalish Literature.” 

ME: ROOPER’S book, as its sub-title indicates, 
4 deals with “current educational topics,” and 
from this circumstance it derives its mgin ‘value as a 
text-book for student-teachers. In its pages they will 
find a discussion of many of the problems and ideas 
which are engaging the attention of writers and speakers 
on education at the present time. 

Students will find it useful to classify the various 
essays and lectures in the book according as they deal 
with the following aspects of education :— 

1. Moral and religjous aspects (for example, the papers 
on “ Reverence,” “Bad Bringing-up,” “Mothers and 
Sons,” “ Nursery Ethics ”’). 

2. Psychological aspects (“‘ The Pot of Green Feathers,” 
“ Object Teaching,” “ A Study in Practical Psychology,” 
“ Frobel ”’). 

3. The organisation of education (“Teachers and 
Inspectors in Germany,” “Elementary Education at 
the Paris Exhibition,” “ Wandering Thoughts on the 
Organisation of Education ”’). y 

4. Methods of teaching (“ Methods of Teaching Chil- 
dren between Seven and Nine Years of Age,” “ Object 
Teaching ; or, Words and Things,” “A Study of the 
First Psalm ”). 

5. The place of handwork and art in education 
(“Drawing in Infant Schools,” “Art for Children,” 
“The Relation of Manual Occupations to other Studies 
in Elementary Schools,” “ Handwork in Education,” 
“A Plea for Sloyd”’). 

These divisions are, of course, nct mutually exclusive ; 
on the contrary, they are essentially interconnected ; 
but, with a view to inducing clearness of view, students 
may be recommended to study the essays in the order 
in which they have been grouped above. 

The study of a book of this kind, which deals with 
topics of present interest, will be at once more interest- 
ing and more fruitful if the reader is at the outset fairly 
familiar with the questions and points of view that are 
most prominent in current educational discussion. The 
monthly perusal of one of the numerous educational 
periodicals which are now published may be recom- 
mended as a means whereby students may keep them- 
selves informed regarding the general tendency of 
educational opinion and discussion in its various 
aspects, and as a means also of retaining and vitalis- 
ing their interest in the current theory and practice of 
education. 

The first 


group of Mr. Rooper’s essays that has been 
mentioned a 


ve deals with education from the religious 
and moral point of view. This is a standpoint which 
has been very prominent in recent discussion. The 
meetings of the International Moral Congress last Sep- 
tember, and the previous publication - the Interna- 
tional Report on Moral Instruction and Training i 
Schools, have alike attracted much attention. A know- 
ledge of the main ideas propounded at the Congress and 
in the Report will add greatly te a student’s comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of this section of Mr. Rooper’s 
book. In Dr. Gunn’s review of the Report, published 





* School and Home Life. Es:ays and Lectures on Current Educational! 
Topics. By T. G. Rooper, M.A. Set for the Certificate Examinations of 190 
and 1909. 
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Modern Aids for Teaching 
Geography. 


BACON’S 


EXCELSIOR MAPS 


CONTOUR EDITION. 


Now Ready. 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH — 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Ready eariy in 1909. 
AUSTRALIA and BRITISH ISLES. 


Messrs. G. W. BACON & CO., Ltd., are now issuing a New Series of 
their well-known Excelsior Wall Maps. The New Series is coloured 
Orographically instead of Volitically. The Heights of Land are shown 
by different shades of Green and Brown, and the Depths of Water by 
var ing shades of Blue. The same Bold Outlines and Lettering as in 
th original series are retained throughout. 

The Contours have been prepared with the greatest care from 
Governmental and other Surveys, and these Maps will certainly rank 
as one of the most popular, useful, and satisfactory aids for carrying 
out modern ideas of teaching Geography. 


Size, about 5 feet by 4 feet. 
Price 16s. 
1 Section of the Map and Full Catalogues of other Teaching 


Aids for Geography will be sent free on applicaiion, 


London: G. W. BACON & Co., Ltd., 127 Strand. 
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Founded 1894, Incorporated 1906. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


Siploma Correspondence College, Ttd. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORR. COLL. 


POSTAL 
TUITION 


BY STAFF OF 42 GRADUATES (ALL HONOURS SPECIALISTS) FOR 


LONDON MATRIC. 
| INTER. & FINAL 
B.A., B.Sc., B.D., 
M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) 
PASS & HONOURS. 


—— 





FREE CUIDES 


To any of above Exams., List of Books recommended, and all 
particulars from the 


MANAGER, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 








| 
THE ANALYSIS OF INANIMATE FORM 


OR OBJECT DRAWING. 
Ilustrated and Explained by GEORGE H. AUROUSSEAU. 


This work, with 68 half-tone illustrations, conveys the student 
by seven stages from the simplest to the most difficult perspec- 
tive positions, teaching him the representation of form and its 
application to common objects in a practical manner. 

It is also very helpful to the Teacher, the Art or Architec- 
tural Student, the Furniture Designer, the Engineer, and the 
Draughtsman. 

Price 3s, 6d. net; postage 3d. 





May be obiained through any Bookseller or from 


THE AUSTRALIAN BOOK COMPANY, 
21 Warwick Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS 


WEEKLY CONTAINS WEEKLY 
PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL PRICE 
ONE PENNY. BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. °N= PENNY. 
TEACHERS not already Subscribers should order from their News- 

agent, or forward Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 
“THE SCHOOLMISTRESS” NEWSPAPER CO., Ltd., 
149 Fleet Street, E.C, P 
SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS. 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS, 
— Post Free, — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and ali Mistrecses. 
Full Notes on Certificate Literature. 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : Address: 
SCHOOLMISTRESS, PUBLISHER, 
LONDON.” 149 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 






ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


ffi PASTILLEs 


If you suffer from relaxed or sore 
throat due to vocal strain, then try 
these wonderfully efficacious Throat 
Pastilles. Being made toa formula 
of the Liverpool Throat Hospital, 
they have a most beneficial influ 
ence on the delicate membranes of 
the throat, soothing and strengthen 
ing, and giving clearness and tone 
to the voice, Bold by all Chemists 
and Stores at is. and 4s. 6d. per box 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE, 
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in the October number of this magazine, the two chief 
practical questions here at issue wer) defined as being 


(1) the question of the relation between moral and reli- ° 


gious teaching—Can moral teaching be efficiently given 
apart from religious teaching, or are the two mutually 
involved and quite inseparable? and (2) the question 
of the relative values of direct and of indirect moral 
instruction—Should moral instruction be given formally 
and systematically, in special lessons, or should it be 
given incidentally and suggestively, in the teaching of 
the ordinary subjects of the curriculum? Mr. Rooper’s 
opinion on the first of these two questions is quite un- 
compromising. He holds that moral and _ religious 
teaching are inseparable ; there can be no real moral 
teaching apart from religious teaching, and vice versa. 
Thus, upholding reverence as the ideal in education 
(pp. 1-17), he subordinates all its kinds—as reverence 
for country, for disciplined and civic life, and for beauty 

to reverence for the Christian life. “The chief part 
of education,” he remarks (p. 16), “is reverence for the 
Christian life. I mean by a Christian life an eternal 
act of death into life done by Christ, a life in which all 
may share, a life which has been shared by countless 
numbers of persons calling themselves Christians dur- 
ing the last eighteen hundred years.” On the question 
of direct versus indirect moral instruction Mr. Rooper 
makes no formal pronouncement, but it may be gathered 
that he favours rather the incidental and indirect 
method. Thus he says (p. 361), “Children should be 
taught right conduct through concrete instances, and if 
they are properly and carefully brought up, with due 
attention to the need of mixing in the society of other 
children of their own age; if their faults are carefully 
trained to their sources—ignorance, thoughtlessness, 
weariness, provocation, deliberate choice of evil—and 
dealt with accordingly, there are no principles that 
cannot be instilled into them in connection with actual 
incidents and occasions. Christian behaviour seems to 
depend much more upon the conduct of a person than 
upon a system of morals, and therefore the child must 
learn from the personal goodness of others rather than 
from a treatise on elementary ethics.” Perhaps the 
best statement of the arguments for direct and syste- 
matic moral instruction is to be found in the writings 
of Dr. Hayward, and a speech which he made at the 
Moral Education Congress expressed these arguments 
most clearly and trenchantly. An interesting siate- 
ment of the objections to the direct mothod, and of the 
arguments in favour of the indirect method, will be found 
in a recently-published volume, Suggestion in Education, 
by M. W. Keatinge, M.A. (Adam and Charles Black), a 
review of which appeared in the Practica’ Teacher last 
February. 

The second section of Mr. Rooper’s book deals with 
education from a psychological point of view. Students 
preparing for the Certificate Examination should read 
this section of the book in close connection with Pro- 
fessor Adams’s book on the Herbariian psychology. 
The admirable essay entitled “ A Pot of Green Feathers ” 
emphasises, though from a rather more idealistic stand- 
point, just those aspects of educational psychology 
which are considered by Herbart as most vital, and 
which have been already briefly stated in this column 
(v. issues for last October and November). An impor- 
tant point which is well brought out by Mr. Rooper is 
the value of words, of language, as a help to the know- 
ledge of things. “The name,” he says, “ when learnt 
in connection with the observation and handling of an 


object, is not merely a name, a barren symbol for noth- 
ing signified, but it is a means for acquiring fresh know- 
ledge as occasion serves. A name thus learnt (that is, 
in presence of the object), when applied by the learner 
to a new impression exactly resembling the former, is 
really an expression of and an addition to the mental 
stores” (v. pp. 61-63, and pp. 85-93). Writing to the 
same effect, Professor Adams says, “ Neither things nor 
names must be raised to a place of absolute importance. 
Neither by itself is useful to man as a rational educable 
being. Suppose a boy to know all the animals in the 
ark by headmark without knowing the name; of any, 
is he much better off than the boy who knows all the 
names of the animals, but cannot distribute his names 
properly ? The truth is that name and thing are of 
precisely equal value in education; each by itself is 
naught ; each owes its importance to the other. The 
lowest step in knowledge is the unifying in one ilea 
the name and the thing. Till this has been done no 
progress can be made” (The Herbartian Psychology, 
p. 165). 

The standpoint from which, in the essays composing 
our third group, Mr. Rooper deals with the organisa‘ion 
of education, is in the main historical and comparative. 
He pictures for his readers the want of organisation 
that prevailed in England during past centuries, and 
describes informally certain features of the organisa- 
tion of schools in France and Germany. Additional 
meaning will attach to these essays for students who 
have some knowledge of the state of educational organ- 
isation which prevails in this country at the present time. 
Apart from the consideration of this particular book, 
and as an integral part of their professional preparation, 
student-teachers should study carefully the provisions 
of the Education Act, and the Board of Education’s 
Regulations for different types of schools and for train- 
ing colleges. The general conclusion to which we would 
lead our readers is that such books as Mr. Rooper’s 
ought to be studied throughout in the light of recent 
expressions of opinion, and recent official publications, 
dealing with education in its various aspects. 





Teacuers throughout the Eim- 
pire are now using “ Brirarn 
OverRseAs,” the new serial 
issue which forms Volume I. 
of Netson’s Youna Fourks’ 
Booksuetr. This publication 
has recently been sanctioned 
as a Supplementary Reader 
by several important Eduea- 
tion Authorities. Send for 
particulars to Messrs. Tuomas 
Netson anp Sons, 35 Pater- 


noster Row, London, E.C. 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 








The Perfect Modelling Material in 5 Beautiful Colours. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for Purity and Excellence by the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 





CLEAN. EVER PLASTIC. 
NO WATER REQUIRED, 
NO MESS, DIRT, OR 
TROUBLE. 
ABSOLUTELY ANTISEPTIC. 





Samples and Particulars 
Free. 








| Hares Plasticine 





THE NEW UNIVERSAL BOX, 


good supply of Plasticine in one 
BS Tool, duster, and strong grease- 
<> proof Box. ‘Price 1s. 


Post free, Is, 3d. 


W. HARBUTT, A.R.O.A., 
| 215 Bathampten, BATH, 











MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Five Lectures on the Teaching of French in 
the elementary and middle stages will be given 
by Mr. L. von Grenn, M.A, of the Perse 
School, Cambridge, at 10.30 a.m., on January 
sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth, at University College, 
Gower Street. Tickets for the course, 3s. 6d. to 
members of the Association ; 7s. 6d. for others. 
Apply to G. F. Bripce, Hon. Sec., M.L.A., 
45 South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Price Gd. (nost 7d.). 
A BOOKLET, Entitled: 


“A FEW THOUGHTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION :” 


Being*an interesting Essay 
By an Elementary Teacher 


Of the problems concerning the Educational system of the present 
day, with suggestions for improvement in its methods and procedure, 


Commenting on the above, The Schoolmaster says: “It ia thoughtful, 


outspoken, and suggestive, and its proposals are the result of long and intimate 
knowledge of the practical side of education, The Author has definite ideas 
as to the proper way to teach the leading subjects, His opinions are worth 
consideration.” 





To be obtained of 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 186 Strand, London, W.C., and of 
W. P. GALE, Printer and Stationer, Halesworth. 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i. 
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Back Page. ° ° ° ° Q 


&. 
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60 
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2.44 
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*.* Special Terms for Series on application. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER is published on the 25th of each month. Advertisements should reach the 
Office not later than the roth of the month. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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= An entirely New and Unique Series 
of Historical Readers. 


NELSON'S 


HIGHROADS OF 
HISTORY, 


Prepared in accordance with the latest and most approved Methods of History 
Teaching, and superbly illustrated with reproductions in Full Colour and in Biack 
and White of Great Historical Paintings by Great Artists. Large size, 9 in. x 7 in. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
. TALES OF THE HOMELAND. 128 pp. 16 Coloured Plates. 10d. 
. STORIES FROM BRITISH HISTORY. 176 pp. 16 __,, i 1s. 
3. BRITONS OF RENOWN. 192 pp. 16 os » 1s. 3d. 
. OTHER DAYS AND OTHER WAYS. From Earliest Times to 1485, 1s. 6d. 
. TUDOR AND STUART. 1485 to 1688. 288 pp. 16 Coloured Plates. 1s. 8d. 
6. MODERN BRITAIN. 1688 to 1907. 320 pp. 16 “4 " 2s. 


NOTE.—Never before has a series of Readers entirely Illustrated by 
the great artists been prepared for use in Schools. 


SOME APPRECIATIONS. 








H.M.I. writes :— 


“They are the very best publications of the kind that | have seen, and | believe the 
boys and giris in our schools will be charmed with them. The pictures are lovely, 
and the whole get-up of the books is everything that could be desired.” 


An H.M.1I. writes: 


6 soey See magnificent, and should command an enormous sale in all places where 
English History must be taught.” 


A Head Master writes :— 


“Without a doubt they are the finest Histories on the market—quite above the 
Ordinary School Reader.” 


A Head Master writes: — 
“it is one of the most magnificent Histories for Schools that | have ever seen.” 
A Head Master writes :— 
“Surely these beautiful Histories have reached the top of the ladder in the matter 
of book production.” 


_ Write for Dainty Prospectus, with Coloured Illustrations, post free. 


THOMAS NELSON ®& SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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The New English Movement. 
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Library Returns and Booksellers’ Sales testify to a universal taste for fiction. 

The business .of' the school is motto make a futile endeavour to check a 

‘ universal tendency, but to train the pupil to recognise a story which is of 

healthy tone, so that recreative reading in later years may be mentally and 

morally stimulating. This can be done by using such a set of reading books 
as Messrs. NELSON’S Graduated Series 


THE ROYAL TREASUR 
OF STORY AND SON 


An entirely new and highly attractive series of literary reading books dealing 

with the best imaginative literature. Beautifully illustrated with coloured 

plates and black-and-white illustrations from drawings by leading artists, as 

well as tasteful reproductions. of famous paintings and numerous marginal 
illustrations. 





The Royal Treasury will be published in Seven Parts, 
of which the following are now ready :— 


Part lI. DOORS OF GOLD. 128 pp. 10d. 


Select Fairy Tales, simply written, with familiar rhymes and verses. Illustrations on almost every page. 


Part Il. FAIRY FAVOURS. 160 pp. 1s. 


Imaginative Tales from good literary sources, select folk-tales of a romantic and humorous. character, with a selection 
of some of the best fairy poetry in the language. Fully illustrated. 


Part lll. THE HALL OF HEROES. 208 pp. is. 3d. 


Tales of early heroes of the chief European nations, including Jason,#Theseus, Hercules, Beowulf, Siegfried, Arthur, 
Conall, and Roland; with narrative poetry, mostly of a simple ballad character, Fully illustrated. 


Part IV. GOLDEN GIFTS. 272 pp. 1s.-6d. 


Romantic Tales and Narrative Poetry. 


Part V. THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. 272 pp. is. 6d. 


Imaginative Tales, Stories, and poetical selections. 
Ready immediately: Introductory Volume and Part VI. 
_ Write for full particulars of this unique series to-day. 


THOMAS NELSON ®& SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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Messrs. sare, NELSON'S caadialer for the present season is. the pomp 5 Beautitul—targe size,: tasteful 
binding, lavish and beautiful iMustration, careful finish in every detail. i 
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a . ‘ 
ii : Lamp’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” select passages from the Plays a 
: such as children will comprehend and enjoy, and a Children’s 7 \ 
Rn Life of Shakespeare by Mrs, ANDREW Lanc. to. Beautifully ryiaN 
gia illustrated gn Golours; and with over three hundred marginal \. 
ii th drawings. Handsomely. bound, bevelled boards, gilt top, iy 
‘a Fi 
' t if s 
: ! 7 4 : 
} ra . be 
1 it | Alice's Adventures in 6/- q 
| Wonderland. : Nets “1 
- t - 
(i uF By LEWIS. CARROLL. . 
th | With 12 Full-Page Plates and 80 Coloured Pictures’ by Hamer 
} mS Rountree. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. U Be 
aa V6 
6) 
y, 
. : : .¢ 
14 The Pageant of British W- \ 
1f History. 
Sa A Picturesque Description of its Great Scenes. By J. EDWARD. 
toa . , PARROTT, M.A., LL.D, Tlustrated with 82 Coloured Repro- 
; Specimen Illustration frou dactions of the most famous Historical Paintings and several 
: “THE GATEWAY TO SHAKESPEARE.” Black-and- White Plates, 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. : 
. 
: 4 / Happy Sunday Hours. 
ah A Story and Picture for each Sunday in the year, With many Coloured Illustrations by W. H. Maheryeay Wat 
' Pacet, Sypxgy Pacrr, Grenviver Mayron, and other distinguished artists. 
; 
+) g@6~. THE Boys’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
i 
te 3/6 Victories of the Engineer. 
ti By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
a “HOW. IT IS MADE” and “HOW IT WORKS” have beem amongst the mdst successful Boys’: Books of 
$ ; recent years. In this volume the author continues the Series, and describes in the most graphic mannet, and ee & 
} ; the assiatance of excellent illustrations, man eeeerelincs feats of recent years—how bridges are built, 
fi tunnels pieroéd, canals made, and so on, Profusely I}lustrated in .Black-and- White. 
by 
bE | 2/- Sunday Stories for a Year. 
i Fifty-two Stories, one for each Sunday in the year. «Coloured Plates. Tasteful Coloured Cover. 
at _ ",* Write for “The Choicé of a Gift Book.’’ Post Free. 
7 —== = 
ata THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36°Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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